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Give neither to eat nor to drink ; so shalt thou have no enemy. 

Russian Psovbrb. 

These were all the verses that were legible ; the remainder, being much defaced 
and worm-eaten, were put into the hands of one of the Academicians, that he might 
discover their meaning by conjecture ; which, after miich thought and labour, we 
are informed he has actually done. 

Thb Advbntukbs op Don Quixote db la Mancha. 
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There is a quiet town ; and there is a quiet 
river which winds its glittering, snaky way- 
through this town to the sea. And there are 
quiet people living there : with warm lives. 

There have been " passions and mistakes " 
in these ; and some divine griefs. Once or 
twice there has happened with them, that 
which was strong enough to draw to itself the 
, daily concourse of men and women's minds, 
and to become the world's news. Oftener has 
happened, that which finding no tongue to fit 
to it " circumstance of words," has only lived 
in the heart of a few — ^though it were worthy, 
it may be, of wise men coming from afar to 
see it. 

Stories of burs thrown in holiday foolery, 
that yet clung to the victim for long life : of 
youth slain and deaths suffered, whilst breath 
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and voice and power for motion continued as 
before : of wroths that worked like madness in 
the brain: of conduct that looked to "wear 
the beauty of great virtues/' but, "the false 
light of some prosperity " withdrawn, was 
seen to be weak and wicked and vile — all 
these belong to the record of those seemingly 
twilight lives. Stories, too, which told aright, 
lightening about as do the dancing fires on 
the windows of the hospitable house, should 
break through the desolation of that hard, 
bitter self-contempt, which men and women 
dare not indulge in singly, only in that strange 
aggregate known as society. 

For stories these of men and women re- 
deemed from dreadful deeds; of that long 
patience which of all human achievement has 
most of divinity ; of stout contentions with 
destiny ; of many a time " an unlikely thing," 
through a good courage brought to " a right 
well good ending:" of how Truth is strong 
next to the Almighty. 

What if I try in my poor way to tell one 
here and there of these stories ? 

So, going back on a memory stretching 
across fifty-four years, of all the strange fan- 
tastic things done under the sun and imne 
eyes and in this town, of all the evil things 
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done, of all the noble, the heart-sweet things 
done — ^none seem to my thought stranger, 
more evil, nobler, sweeter, than — ^none to call 
so londly for words to bespeak it and a pen to 
write it, as — ^that which befell Hugh Noble 
and OKve Fleetwood. 

Therefore let me herewith tell, as best I 
may, the Tbue Stoby of Hugh Noble's Flight. 



THE TETJE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 

FLIGHT. 



CHAPTEE I. 

OF HOW HUGH NOBLE TOOK LITTLE GRAYS, AND THE 

BBEWERY IN ANGUISH STREET. 

People rise from their sick beds, come driving up in car- 
riages, come walking along the streets, into each other's lives. 

Miss Thagkesay. 

When Hugh Noble took the brewery in 
Anguish Street, and the house just outside 
the town, known as Little Grays, which had 
from time immemorial gone with the brewery, 
every one was deUghted. I am sure I may 
say that, for the space of one whole week after, 
we never tired of repeating to one another 
what a capital thing it was. 

By ** every one" and **we," I of course 
mean those of us in Dunburgh who were 
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likely to be of his set. We were not so many 
families that, when any one amongst us left 
the town, or when death came amongst us, 
we did not, irrespectively of the particular 
circumstances, feel that a serious gap was 
made in our ranks. 

Somehow this seemed to be offcener the case 
of late years than we could remember it to have 
been at one time ; and the new-comers — ^where 
there had been new-comers, for two of the best 
houses in the town stood vacant, and looked 
likely to stand so — ^were not, in our estimation 
at all events, of the same stamp with those 
whose places they might be taken to fill. 
The tradespeople too said the old town was 
not what once it had been. 

There was the Murisons' former residence : 
Junipher the ironmonger had bought it, and, 
retiring from business, now devoted his time 
and talents to making of the erst charming 
old house as queer a tea-garden sort of place 
as ever Lloyd whetted his wit on in the once 
famous ** Country Box," that figured in aU the 
school verse-books when I was a girl. 

The Twisses were succeeded by a Major 
Malcolm and his family. But though these 
people xccre on our visiting-lists, and old Lady 
Dorling called on them, and they knew the 
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Toxeters ; and though the lady and her very- 
resplendent daughters bowed beautifully at 
church on every possible occasion where they 
could by any means get a bow in — ^until it was 
irreverently remarked that the periods of their 
remaining in an upright posture were as 
emphasized as the unitalicized words in some 
people's letters — ^yet we were never quite easy 
in our minds as to whether we were wholly 
wise in admitting them to our society, and 
should not find them out enormously some 
fine day. 

For unkind report said, not only that they 
were come to Dunburgh to retrench for a 
season, but that if Major Malcolm had but 
been as clever at " making his book " as his 
wife was at making hers, there would have 
been no need for the said season of retrench- 
ment. And other things equally shocking, — ^if 
anything could be equally shocking with the 
idea of a woman who betted filling the room 
of my fine-hearted, but strict old friend, Mrs. 
Charles Twiss. 

Dear me ! where is my pen travelling to ? 
Tou must excuse the garrulity of an old maid, 
with whom for nine-tenths of her life " going 
out of doors has been haK an incident." 
What I wish you to understand is, how 
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wretched a state of things it would have been 
had Little Grays (after Mr. Manning Fleet- 
wood's house, the nicest place in the town) 
gone the same donbtfal road. 

But Hugh Noble — ^the son of that splendid 
Indian fighting man, Christian Noble, a cousin 
of the Marslands of Saxford, and himself, to 
boot, as fine a specimen of English manhood 
as you might look to see on the longest sum- 
mer day's journey — at Little Grays and the 
brewery in Anguish Street, took a real weight 
off our minds. 

"An old brick in-and-out gentleman's 
house," is the best description of Little Grays 
I have ever seen. Dating back in the main 
part of it from the days of Queen Anne, it had 
grown up from time to time, now a wing added 
here, then a gable-end there, then a range of 
out-buildings perhaps — ^with bricks by unstinted 
thousands to the building of it ; bricks enough 
to turn the brain of a modem builder. Two 
great stone Uons guard the chief entrance ; 
an immense fish-pond — ^with a wall that looks 
made for all time, whose foundations are far 
down in the water itself, flanking it on the 
lower side, — ^Hes along the front of the house. 
Great trees are scattered about the grounds ; 
oaks whose growth shows that they have not 
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always been isolated as now, but bad once 
tbeir place in a tbick wood or pleasannce ; 
oaks wbose age goes back to twice tbe days 
of tbe bouse itself, even to tbe time of tbe 
old monks wbo made tbe fisb-pond (pike, cen- 
turies old, tbey say inbabit its deep dark 
waters), and planted tbe great fruit orcbard, 
and built tbe bridge of brick across wbat was 
once tbe river itself, but is now a dyke only, 
running into tbe river ; but of wbose actual 
babitation tbere is not at tbis day one stone 
standiQg on anotber. 

So mucb said for Little Grays, a word for 
Dunburgb itself. 

You must understand, tbat tbrougb tbat 
country for some forty miles runs tbe narrow 
valley of tbe Lyde. It widens out in places 
to a breadtb of four or five miles ; in otbers a 
stone tbrown from a strong band migbt gain 
^its fartber border. On tbe one side, tbe 
western and Soutbsbire side of tbis valley, rises 
a low range of bills ; on tbe otber, tbe eastern 
and Greensbire side, rises a similar range. At 
every few miles of tbis forty miles' stretcb of 
river and vaUey and low bills, you come upon 
some smaU town of from tbree to eigbt tbou- 
sand inbabitants, wbose origin dates back from 
tbe time wben tbe water-way was tbe sole 
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highway available for the carriage of the 
produce of the district. 

One of these towns is Dunburgh. Standing 
on the G-reenshire side of the river, at a point 
where the valley is at its widest ; at a point, 
moreover, where on that side the ascent is of 
its boldest, is almost sheer; the church, a 
large massive structure, dominating the hill ; 
the high-pitched, red-tiled houses, in them- 
selves having, say the authorities, something 
of a continental aspect, clustering thick 
around, pressing upwards towards the church, 
ending abruptly at the water's edge — ^the town, 
from the distance of a mile or so, and to one 
looking towards it from the flat ground, gains 
in outward aspect an exaggerated importance, 
having much the appearance, indeed, of some 
fortified place abroad. This appearance being 
aided by the further fact of the hill standing 
out here, a kind of promontory into the valley, 
the opposing hills on the Southshire side being 
thrown back nearly on themselves. 

Coming up into the streets of the town 
itself, we have disclosed many interesting and 
peculiar features. Houses in the old style of 
the upper story overhanging the lower story. 
A general intermingling of the dwellings of 
poor and rich; of shopkeepers, merchants, 
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artizansj professional men, whicli tells as 
surely as the pages of the county history, 
that the town is not of to-day — ^the day of 
hard-and-fast lines. (Nor is this writer afraid 
to say that to her thinking there is something 
pleasant and fitting in the old custom of 
having the home near the industries that 
support it.) The variety thereby introduced 
into the streets ; their singularly winding 
course moreover, with short lengths of houses 
heading them, as it were, every few hundred 
yards ; the uncommon and striking irregularity 
of their sky-line — each of these a feature to be 
noted. But, quaintest of all, the houses of the 
lower town, as we may caU it, cut off as it is 
from the upper town, in places, by a heavily 
buttressed waU ; elsewhere by the outer firinge 
of houses abutting on the last thoroughfare 
certaiB-minded enough of its object to deserve 
the name of street. 

However, it must suffice us here to say, that 
this last street riverwards crossing the town 
in its highest part, in a winding but otherwise 
direct line from north to south — ^we crossing 
the town with it, and leaving the town at our 
backs, getting athwart the ascent now, and 
bearing, with the river and the hill-range, 
always a little to the right, are brought by ten 
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minutes' brisk walking to the stone Kons of 
Little Grays. 

I well remember the first of our seeing 
Hugh Noble on his coming to take possession 
of his new property. It was in this wise. 

The news had got about of my having re- 
ceived a letter from Lucy Twiss, giving full 
particulars of her sister's engagement. And 
morning prayers at church over, the girls all 
flock into my house after me, intent on learn- 
ing all there is to learn of so interesting a 
matter. I am fond of young .people ; I laugh 
at their curiosity, and tell them it will be their 
turn to astonish the world next. Of course, I 
know I shall have to gratify them with a 
reading of the important epistle. They foUow 
me up into my drawing-room. The drawing- 
roomwdows are ^de open ; the gre^ 
jalousies are half down: Kate and Grerty 
Joyce seat themselves on the window-sill; the 
rest — ^NeUie Denham, Mary Morris, Olive 
Fleetwood — ^group themselves in a loose half- 
circle behind. 

My house differs firom those of my neigh- 
bours in standing some two yards back from 
the street ; steps lead up to the door ; the two 
yards of ground gained suffice for a shrubbery 
in miniature; one ''lady birch'' raises its head 
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high above the eaves even. The day is one 
of those bright autumn days when the con- 
cave of the heavens is of a pure, intense blue, 
but all around the base there quivers and 
shoots forth and upward a clear white light. 
Kate and Gerty Joyce seem to sit out in the 
leaves and the white sunshine : yet the bright 
young faces thrown up agaiQst the blacker light 
of the cool shaded room have the advantage, 
I think. 

" — Mr. Chetwode is an army surgeon," I 
read. " He hasn't much money at present, 
but he works hard and has plenty of braius, 
and Dr. Field says, is sure to get on in his 
profession. He and Alice are immensely fond 
of each other, and we aU like him very much. 
Papa and Mamma are quite satisfied with the 
engagement. — ' ' 

" Oh, thank you, you are kind. Miss Stans- 
bury ! ' ' they cry. 

" What nonsense one does hear ! " 

^' I should not care about his being poor, if 
I were Alice Twiss, if he was only nice." 

"Well, I suppose it will be Lucy's turn 
next." 

And thus, and thus, in their high, clear 
young voices. Their talk, how it ripples aU 
over with laughter and gay appeals : how 
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charming their youth and high spirits ! Yes, it 
is the young who have the game at their feet. 
Ah me, how ill they will play it ! 

^^ How pleasant the breeze from the river is 
up here. Miss Stansbury," says Olive Fleetwood. 

Olive, as she speaks, toys languidly with an 
old Chinese fan she has taken from its case on 
the table — Christian Noble's wife sent it me 
years ago. OUve is not talking much as are 
the rest. It is not her wont to talk much ; ex- 
cept sometimes when one is alone with her. 
She has eager, vivid talk enough at her com- 
mand then. 

What is it that so distinguishes OUve Fleet- 
wood — gives her a place apart in almost any 
company that she may be in ? Of course as 
the only living child and the heiress of the 
great man of Dunburgh, she gets made 
much of ; but there is something besides, and 
wholly personal to her. 

An artist cousin of mine, who once upon a 
time stayed with me some six weeks, said, it 
was not that she was pretty — ^Nellie Denham, 
he was accustomed to say, had a hundl-ed 
times more of mere prettiness — but that every- 
thing about her was in such good keeping, 
which was twenty hundred times rarer. 

I remember his betting, in his queer way, 
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" My Palissy against your bit of Dresden there, 
that I tell you feature for feature what she's 
like better than you can tell me, or any one 
in Dunburgh can tell me, — though you have 
known her twenty years, and I only twenty 
days." 

So he said she was not pretty ; her features 
were too sharp for that ; her lips too thin and 
firm — she was too thin besides both in face 
and figure. You might better call her elegant. 
Her slimness verged on angularity, and her 
stiffness of disposition was a little too expressed 
in her movements ; still she had a decided 
claim to elegance. But when he came to the. 
colouring of her face he grew quite fervid, 
though still critical. He said she dressed well 
up to it, that the blue linen dress we had seen 
her in a morning or two before was the per- 
fection of taste. 

. " It's a bold thing for her with those eyes of 
hers, to wear blue without any other relief 
than a bit of lace, and the white of her throat 
and face, and the red of her Hps, and the 
brown of her hair, famish," he said. " But 
the result justified her. I suppose you people 
do know she has blue eyes ? ' ' 

" We have some faint notion of it, I think," 
I answer, drily. 
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" Would you believe," he said, *' I have had 
to hunt up the bluest bit of colour within the 
compass of my knowledge to match them ? I 
dare not teU any one to recall the blue of an 
August sky, right up in the heaxt of it, where a 
fleecy white cloud has just parted and let it 
through — because ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred have such vague, inadequate notions 
of things as to imagine the blue of an English 
sky can only be a very wish-washy affair at the 
best. But all people do occasionally look at 
flowers. I saw in your garden this morning 
a blue nemophyla with a black heart to it : 
the flower has a look of fine porcelain about it, 
you may have observed. There you have Miss 
Fleetwood's insufferably blue eyes. Odd choice 
of words that, you think? Well, I have a grudge 
against them — ^I don't imderstand them." 

He was often talking of her in this extrava- 
gant fashion. 

" What sort of girl is she ? " he would ask, 
breaking out into a half laugh as he did so. 
'^ Is she a tender-hearted woman? Or is she 
one of those cold, passionless witch-women, 
who lull you into love of them, and then some 
night or other you wake up to find their long 
choking fingers at your throat, and the death- 
sweat on your forehead ? " 
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" James Lambert ! " 

*^ What does she most favour? " he would say. 
.*^ You profess to be as intimate as any person 
with her. Come, I'll paint you a picture, ^ all 
for love, and nothing for reward,' a picture all 
Greenshire shall envy you the possession of, if 
only you'll have her here quite to yourself 
some day, and let me play the part of Polonius : 
it must be in your cupboard, however, since I 
do not see the necessary tapestry." 

In default of any prospect of compHance with 
his desire on my part, he himself set about worm- 
ing her into something like real, convinced 
self-expression. It was one evening they two, 
and they two only, and that by accident, met 
at my house. I was glad it happened only this 
one evening. For I knew too much of James 
Lambert not to know that, whether he knew 
it or not, everything in the world was by just 
so much precious to him as it helped on his 
grasp of his art : beautiful scenes, fine actions, 
grand words, sweet characters, women's love ; 
everything, even the love he himself might 
chance to come to feel. 

He had precisely the mingled indolence and 
audacity in the expression of himself to pro- 
voke success ; and for that one evening he did 
succeed with her. 
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He left me the next day. I visited London 
and the Academy the following spring. He 
himself took me to his picture, — ^the picture of 
the year ; every one knows or has heard of it, 
— the Jael hending at her deadly work over the 
sleeping Sisera. 

It was only the whisper passed from one to 
another that here was the artist himself, that 
enabled us to get near enough to see it, the 
crowd around was so great. It was a terribly 
grand picture; thought out and worked out 
with a dreadful truthfulness from which there 
was no escape. You knew Jael henceforth as 
you knew none other ; no, not your most fami- 
liar acquaintance. You knew, too, all that had 
gone before as you had never known it hither- 
to — and all that was to come after. 

■ 

There was one supreme moment when the 
picture's revelation, and the picture's revela- 
tion alone, had hold of me ; then I turned on 
the artist a look of sudden and only half-com- 
prehending inquiry. 

He nodded and smiled that singularly acute 
smile peculiar to him. 

It was not my fancy then (I had no right 
to be offended, perhaps, but I was, very much 
BO for the moment) ; the stealthy ^ ruthless Jael 
woman had not Olive Fleetwood's face ; hut 
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she had a looTc^ positive^ palpable^ haunting, of 
Olive Fleetwood about her. 

Whether the subtle likeness was in her face, 
or merely in her action, I cannot in the least 
tell. Nor have I to this day been able to solve, 
though sometimes I may think I make an 
approach to it, what he found in OHve Fleet- 
wood's character to cause the psychology of the 
picture to be so appallingly truthful as it was. 

The superb hardihood — the hateful intellec- 
tual egotism — which shall we call it ? — of the 
man ! He said, smiling again, but fully mean- 
ing what he said, " Well, Miss Fleetwood may 
consider that she has served her purpose in 
life, may she not ? " 

"Cousin James," I answered, sharply, "I 
give you up altogether." 

I was glad to know that the degree of shyness 
Ohve would at one time show in mentioning 
his name, had long ago disappeared. 

But enough of James Lambert at this time. 

The group of girls with me in my drawing- 
room were talking merrily and on all sorts of 
subjects. 

** How pleasant the breeze from the river is 
up here, Miss Stansbury," says our Jael with 
the thin quiet hps and the calm unflinching 
porcelain-blue eyes. 
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"Yes, your house stands charmingly/' 
asserts Gerty Joyce, turning her face out- 
wards, so that the wind coming up from the 
river daintily ruffles her golden hair. 

"Sometimes, mydear — ^in the month of March 
for instance — I am apt to think otherwise." 

Thence arises a variety of opinions, ani- 
matedly delivered, upon the comparative 
merits and demerits of my house and other 
houses in Dunburgh. 

"Of all places in the town give me Little 
Grays to live in,'' exclaims merry, sound- 
tempered Mary Morris. 

" 8h — sh 1 " says Gerty Joyce, from her 
vantage-ground of the window. And then, 
quickly and under her breath, " Who is this 
riding up the road ? It is Mr. Noble himself, 
I do believe." 

There is an ahnost general exclamation of 
disbelief, for Mr. Noble is not generally known 
to have arrived ; and a fluttering forward to, 
and then back from, the window of the coy 
covey of girls. Pretty self-conscious NeUie 
Denham, blushing deeply and clasping her 
hands, looks from one to the other of us with 
what some people think her sweet, artless, 
wild-bird eyes. And then, a young man of 
about six-and-twenty, on a fine chestnut mare, 
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her coat shining like satin, rides up, and by 
us, and down the white, parched road into the 
town. 

No sooner does his eye light on the group 
of fresh girl-faces at my window than he un- 
covers his head : he keeps it uncovered a fall 
minute or more, till he is quite past — so that 
we see well what he is hke. 

His features cast in the aquiline type, the 
forehead and jaws square, the bridge of the nose 
high, the eyes grey, eyebrows and eyelashes 
thick and somewhat dark by comparison with 
the hair of the head, which is of Saxon hght- 
ness, the hair of the whiskers thin and fine — 
certainly the handsomest man I have ever seen 
is Hugh Noble as at this period of his life. 

I admit the fact very unwillingly. Says a 
master in calmly ironical humour, "A hand- 
some face is very much against a young 
gentleman destined to the professions." I 
appreciate at its utmost the complex truth 
contaiQed in his words. I quite fall in with 
the current prejudice in the matter, and grant, 
with the witty Frenchwoman, that it is a man's 
privilege to be ugly, though as with every 
other privilege, it is not right that it should be 
abused. But I am bound in honour to the 
truth, and I already perceive there are a great 

2 
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many things I shall have unwillingly to admit 
in the course of this narrative. 

My young visitors, however, do by no means 
quarrel with his gallant presence. It was 
even in that short moment ^^the old comedy 
of eyes " that had once again its place on the 
stage. " Once again ! " aye, here is one 
amongst the haK-dozen or so plays that will 
never be played out so long as this old earth 
lasts. Here were all the vivid sympathy, the 
quick demand and answer, the attack and 
reprisal, the invincible personal traits, that go 
to make it the most interesting, consequent 
matter. 

Once Hugh Noble is past, something very 
like a sigh of relief goes up from the group of 
girls. Nor does there fail to appear a certain 
instinctive sense of rivalry : there is a look in 
their eyes as to each other of that hardness of 
heart men do not feel in like case ; yet does 
the degree of fidendship they have for one 
another suffer not one whit. 

Mary Morris has brought her little niece 
with her, — a young lady over whose mature 
head years to the vast number of five have 
passed. 

"Oh, isn't he pretty. Aunt Mary?" she 
cries now, jumping and clapping her hands. 
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"Very, my dear," answers Mary Morris, 
oddly ; so that we all laugh. 

" You are a clever child ! Aunt Mary must 
be proud of you," says Kate Joyce, with that 
suspicion of disparagement in her tone which 
invariably displeases children. "Do you 
always come to such sensible conclusions ? " 

" Y(M think so ; ycm do," retorts the child, 
nodding vehemently at her tormentor an ex- 
cessive number of times. 

We think it rather a good joke. Kate 
colours a httle, but contrives to say viva- 
ciously — ^replying to more than the child's 
words: " Oh dear, yes ! JT do. I herewith give 
notice that I have lost my heart to Mr. Noble 
on the spot." 

I happen to glance Olive Fleetwood's way. 
Something in the cold close look on her face 
strikes me not whoUy pleasantly : it is almost 
as if from her place at the back of the group, 
and from belund her fan, she must be lying- 
in-wait on the others. It does not seem quite 
fair on them that she should be so self-con- 
tained. I get, with James Lambert, a kind 
of wonder into my head as to " what strong 
points of character as weU as what weak ones," 
those inscrutable eyes-her smile rarely, if 
ever, reaches them — ^may wish to mask. 
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As it is, Kate Joyce cannot leave her quite 
undisturbed. Kate has too much of a certain 
not over-refined independence of mind, to 
submit wholly, with the other girls of Dun- 
burgh, to be kept at a distance by Ohve Fleet- 
wood : she finds it incumbent on her to make 
the attack sometimes. 

" OKve, what a grave, immovable girl you 
are I " she cries scoffingly ; putting her hand 
out and plucking with something of impa- 
tience at the birch leaves as she speaks. 
^^Why don't you, too, go into ecstasies as 
the rest of us do ? Sometimes, at any rate, if 
only for appearances' sake." 

" Because it's such very superfluous trouble 
to put one's self to, Kate. You get up such 
an extraordinary interest in so many things, — 
I can't think how you do it." 

"Very foolish of me, no doubt. But the 
fact is, OUve, you don't do foolish things haK 
often enough. It is a bad trait — a bad habit ; 
one that will grow on you besides, until you'll 
be in danger of forgetting you are of the same 
flesh and blood with other people. Now I — ^it 
is next to impossible I should forget it of my- 
self, for at any one moment I like I can make 
my ears tingle and my fingers itch to pinch 
myself, with the recollection of horribly fooUsh 
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things said or done by me at odd hours of my 
life." 

*' Perhaps it mil suffice if I am left to my 
own choice of indiscretions," returned Olive, 
a little drily. 

" Oh, certainly, certainly, — ^if you will but 
faithfully promise to commit them." 

A lurking smile at this fencing parts Mary 
Morris's full, fluent Hps : — she has sympathies 
with both sides. 

"How many years is it, OUve," she asks, 
" since Mr. Noble stayed at your house ? 
Mamma was speaking of it at breakfast this 
morning, and we were none of us positive 
about the time." 

"Four — a httle more than four," Ohve 
replies, quietly. 

" And he has not been to Dunburgh since, 
has he, till he came to look over the house 
and brewery ? It was quite a flying visit 
then, wasn't it ? He stayed the night at your 
house, didn't he ? " 

Kate Joyce's questions are a little sudden 
and rapid one on the other. 

"Yes; and we had him at our house last 
night too. He is only this morning gone 
up to Little Grays." OUve's face is calm 
and impassive as ever whilst she speaks. 
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Kate Joyce bites the leaf-stalk from which 
she has stripped the skin, in silence a few 
minutes. Then she jumps up a^d says she 
must be going ; she has ever so much to do at 
home. Thereupon they each and all make a 
similar diaoo4, »d U th^ on ev.ry 
side to me, they troop out as they trooped in. 

Olive Fleetwood separates from them at the 
street door: the rest walk down the street 
together. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CLOUD NO BIGGEB THAN A MAN'S HAND. 

Lose nothing, as you hope for heaven, of that which may 

give you a better opinion of your fellow-creatures — a just and 

noble one of God's great work. 

WaiiTeb Savage Landor. 

Hugh Noble had been five months resident 
amongst us, and there was but one opinion, 
and that very favourable, respecting him. As 
a matter of course, the young ones lost their 
hearts, to use Kate Joyce's expression, to him. 
But, a much more significant thing, we old 
women lost our hearts to him too. 

It was just the case of his father. Christian 
Noble, over again. A few of us still lived 
who could remember what our mothers and 
spinster-aunts and the grey-haired women of 
our youth had thought of Christian Noble. 
(As for what we ourselves thought of him, I 
bear in mind that it is not reticent OHve 
Fleetwood and I who are talking together 
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now ; but I and a public, kind-hearted enough 
in the main, perhaps, but too flippant-tongued 
to have told them an old woman's story of 
what they would call, but she does not call, 
unrequited love.) 

It was not the handsome presence only of 
either father or son ; it was scarcely that at 
all: it was their fine manners. And it was 
not the outward polish of these, though this 
outward polish was present with both men in 
a degree rarely exceeded ; but what seemed a 
natural gift securing them. And this seemingly 
natural gift was not the habit of cultivating 
people's regard, a habit of doubtful honesty at 
best, which picks here and there for its object 
in a marked degree ; but the great fact that no 
one man, woman, or child in the world was trite 
and used-up in their eyes, beyond their regard, 
or without some savour of character to them. 

^ It was this ever-fresh respect for their kind 
that made these two so finely courteous to 
high and low, to young and old ; so reassuring 
to people, so exact to their promise. 

Therefore Hugh Noble might be found in 
the easiest fashion in the world, and with 
palpable pleasure to himseK, dropping in on 
us old folks at odd times; discussing with 
us ancient memories and present conduct ; 
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also even opening, where it was well, latter- 
day science, projects, hopes ; enunciating the 
broadest, most novel views, yet not so that we 
were alarmed, but so that we, whilst knowing 
these were not of us or for us, who had more 
or less done with any coinage of ourselves into 
facts, feared them not over-much, since we could 
believe that there existed a space in time and 
a sufficiently urgent reason for their birth, 
maturity, and death. 

Therefore did the jargon of this commission 
of taxes or that, seem to threaten penalties 
terrible — ^because the case undistinguishable, 
and themselves not to be comprehended — ^to- 
some feminine householder, — ^who but Hugh 
Noble to be appealed to, to state or deny the 
default ? 

Therefore was it desired for some old 
dependent of the family to be saved from 
himseK or herself, and to have comfort secured 
in face of weak tendencies or troublesome 
circumstances, on whose shoulders to rest the 
difficulty but Hugh Noble's ? 

To attempt here to recite one-half the acts * 
of kindness in which he concerned himself, 
were to attempt what is impossible ; there were 
few of us he had not in some way served. 

Neither was it otherwise with the workmen 
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at the brewery. They had now, what had 
long been needed there, a master of nerve ; 
deliberate, yet swift and courageons in his 
dehberation ; severely just, yet eagerly merci- 
ful, and commanding the wills of all to his 
mercy because so just with it. 

Out of this social success grew a commercial 
success. If in nothing else, in the es/prit de 
corps thereby induced, Hugh Noble had a 
lever to his hand that helped marvellously 
towards raising the very status of the Anguish 
Street estabUshment. 

Nor did he stand otherwise thaa high in 
the regard of the heads of families in the town 
and neighbourhood. As men of business and of 
the world, if in no other way, they appreciated, 
whilst by no means certainly pursuing a similar 
course, the freedom from all disposition to 
shirk matters characterizing him. 

The tactical skiU too ("he was prudent, 
and he carried his prudence sometimes to the 
point of daring, which is a great quahty at 
sea :" yes, and on land also) with which he 
assailed and drove down certain maladminis- 
tration grown to a pubUc scandal, enforced 
consideration with the least possible amount 
of ill-will. In fatjt, the lead iq the town, after 
Mr. Manning Fleetwood, was his if it pleased 
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him ; and lie took it with an absence of hesita- 
tion and a candid authoritativeness that in 
themselves gave a taste of his quality. 

Nor did he faU with the younger men. 
With a real zest for the activities of life, he 
was not absorbed in one form of them to the 
utter rejection of all other forms. A fair 
though scarcely an ardent sportsman, keeping 
his hunter, carrying a useful bat at cricket, an 
enthusiastic boating man, he was at least 
quite free from a vicious bondage to what has 
been aptly termed the great lay superstition 
of modem times — money-making; and could 
meet the younger men on their own ground, 
and not be too often surpassed. 

Altogether, every one felt that never before 
had we in any new-comer so great an addition 
to our society; and we were glad to have 
some one who, in spite of ourselves, was not, 
and would not readily become, an insipid re- 
petition of ourselves. 

When it became known that Hugh Noble, 
resident some five months amongst us, and a 
prime favourite with us, was engaged to Olive 
Fleetwood, it is not easy to say what the 
general feeling was. No one could cavil at 
the engagement as other than a proper and 
consistent arrangement ; indeed it seemed 
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the other way, and only too proper and 
consistent. 

Hugh had known the Fleetwoods longer 
and more intimately than he had any other 
family now living in Dunburgh; he had on 
more than one occasion been a visitor at their 
house ; he had been in the Mathiesons' 
Audleybury brewery when Bernard Fleetwood, 
Mr. Manning Fleetwood's only son, was in 
the banking-house of the same firm in the 
same town ; it was Mr. Fleetwood himself who 
had introduced him to the late principals in 
the Anguish Street establishment as a probable 
purchaser ; the two young people possessed a 
desirable equahty of means and position ; — so 
far as these external circumstances went there 
could be no better match. Still I must think 
the other girls of Dunburgh were not wholly 
without reasonable cause for the sUght tinge 
of bitterness which they could not entirely con- 
ceal in their reception of the fact. 

They felt it was even too consonant with 
his worldly interests ; they put no faith as yet 
in any specially strong feeling in connection 
with it ; with the natural seK-esteem of girls, 
they each and all were inwardly of opinion that, 
given a fair field and with no favour, the result 
would have been different — ^which was in some 
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sort comfort, certainly. They said each to 
herself — and what they said to one another 
amounted in kind to the same thing — ^that he 
had been thrown into her company a great 
deal, and, like as people frequently get into 
certain grooves of action without any particular 
predisposition towards them, and into certain, 
grooves of thought without any actual intel- 
lectual endeavour after them, but merely it 
seems because it comes to them to do so ; — so 
had he, without direct calculation or any 
strong preference, come to tie himself to this 
engagement. Perhaps you will smile to hear 
that he was by his act so far lowered in their 
estimation that they felt some pity — ^yes, some 
veritable pity for him. 

Bertholde, in " Colombe's Birthday," says 
to the woman he asks to wife : 

'^ I shall keep your honour safe ; 
With mine I trust you, as the sculptor trusts 
Ton marble woman with the marble rose 
Loose on her hand, she never will let fall. 
In graceful, slight, silent security." 

Well, what true woman's heart, young or 
old, does this suffice — ^these words so fine, yet 
not of the finest ? And what kind of woman 
is it who does not feel towards Bertholde some- 
thing of the malicious superiority of larger 
knowledge ? And what woman is not pos- 
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sessed by her past, if not present equality to 
the one exquisite revenge on hiTn ? It is in 
this is shown the poet's cunning. 

And each of these girls in her heart felt 
that Hugh Noble had drunk and missed the 
ripest flavour in the wine-cup of life ; and that 
she, had the Fates and she herself willed it, 
could have taught him better. 

As it had come about, he would gain a quiet, 
ladylike wife, who would maintain for hi m an. 
irreproachable household, both in code and 
outward appearance; with httle display of 
temper, would govern him not a Httle — ^they 
allowed to Olive Fleetwood even strong per- 
sonal influence of a kind ; — and who would like 
entirely to appropriate him, having a certain 
affection for him of a sort dependent on the 
degree that he belonged to her. 

They grudged him to this role : the pros- 
pect piqued them. They were sore where 
they would have chosen to be generous ; — ^let 
us give them their due. 

I asked Hugh Noble, later, whether there 
was not an understanding between him and 
OUve Fleetwood previous to his coming to 
Hve in Dunburgh. 

"No," he answered, in his sincere way; 
**none whatever. Not one word had ever 
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passed between us to bear any such construc- 
tion. But," he added, musingly, with a pride 
and joy, quiet but very deep, that would not 
quite withhold themselves, in his smile and in 
his voice, "but OUve says she has loved me 
for years, though she may not have known it 
until now." 

It was, of course, quite an exceptional thing 
that he should make such a confidence : mood, 
as well as other circumstances, had to do with 
it ; though my old friendship with his father and 
mother did keep us on very confidential terms. 

" When OUve told you she had loved you 
for years, did she tell you, too, that she only 
then, or only recently, knew it ? Because 
Olive is very truthful, and would not, in my 
opinion, tell you so." 

The handsome, high-spirited, kind young 
fellow threw up his head at my dry question, 
after the gay, brave fashion that he went 
through the world. A smile curved his mouth 
and his bold sharp nostrils. 

" I shall expect to know of Olive," he said, 
" what your insinuations mean." 

Without further enlightening him, I went 
on with my knitting; his eyes following my 
fingers grown deft with long use. 

No, a girl of so introspective a nature as 
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Olive Fleetwood could not love without know- 
ledge, more or less positive, of the fact. Even 
though she were ever so cold, chary towards 
her own heart's speech. I knitted it all out in 
my mind. 

**Ohve is very truthful," muttered Hugh 
Noble. We must have been some five minutes 
without, until then, either having spoken. 

I looked up at him leaning back in the easy 
chair opposite me. My needles had then 
knitted him a thought-mesh, too. His chin 
was in his chest, his lips were hard and com- 
pressed, he moved one hand slowly within the 
other. As my upward glance drew his to it, the 
gleam of what seemed an almost fierce regret 
was in his eyes. As his eyes met none a shudder 
went through the young fellow's frame. 

But whatever the nature of his emotion, 
his strong will immediately closed with it and 
mastered it : it went out from his eyes as 
immediately as do the blinking, stars before 
the sun in his glory. He rose from his 
chair, took up his hat and cane, and held out 
his hand to bid me good evening. 

" Something unpleasant crossed my mind, 
Miss Stansbury," he said, frankly, and without 
any weak attempt at joviaUty. ** No one finds 
life all plain sailing, I imagine." 
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*' So, too, do I imagine. I sometimes think 
shoal water, not rough water, is your special 
form of danger, Hugh." 

" You do ? " he replied in a quiet voice — a 
voice for some reason not apparent strikingly 
quiet. 

And whether or not it was the waning Kght 
— ^heavy clouds, "great sheaves of shadow and 
darkness," had gathered in the western sky 
whilst we had been talking — ^it did seem to me 
that his face had an old and careworn look to 
which it had heretofore been a stranger. 

And my impression was after a sort con- 
firmed to me afterwards as something more 
than my imagiuation. 

Olive was sitting with me one day when I 
was not well enough to leave my bedroom, 
and of a sudden, from some quite foreign 
topic, she came to asking me whether I 
thought Hugh looking quite well. 

" I don't know, my dear, that I have thought 
about it either way," I answered, reflecting as 
I spoke. " Now you ask me, I think perhaps he 
is not looking well." 

" He is not, most certainly," Ohve replied, 
an amount of anxiety, for which her first man- 
ner had not prepared me, suddenly displaying 
itself in her. " Mamma is positive something 
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ails him. I tell him he looks as if he had 
some great care on his mind. But he only 
laughs, and says I am a great care to him. 
I can't get him to take it more seriously." 

For once the porcelain-blue eyes spoke : 
loving impatience and trouble their speech. 
Jael's thin firm lips, too, forgot the secret of 
their firmness, and were weak aud worried as 
yours or mine or any tried woman's might be. 
There were only an old friend's eyes — an old 
friend who was also an old woman — ^to look on, 
remember. 

" That is very tiresome of him," I said ; " and 
very absurd besides." 

She smiled, but it was only half-heartedly. 

"Mrs. Greene says that kind of harassed 
look is sometimes the first and only symptom 
of serious mischief going on in the system." 

(Mrs. Greene was I^s. Fleetwood's confi- 
dential attendant.) 

" I must notice Hugh the next time I see 
him," I answered, "and talk to him well. If 
you were any one but yourself, child, I should 
think you were making for yourself some 
needless anxiety. And even you I am not so 
sure about," I added, patting her cheek. 

And then, by a natural sequence, we feU to 
talking of her mother's long, long illness, and 
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the beautiful patience with which it was 
endured. We went over the time, and found 
it was now eight years that she had been con- 
fined to her couch, and ahnost to one room. 

Yes, it was good for one to see Mrs. Fleet- 
wood, with her soft, grey, sick face, and brave, 
serene eyes, and mo^th that looked to have 
gone through so much because it was so still 
and patient. It was good too — only we did 
not talk of that — ^to see the devotion to her 
of husband and daughter; their solicitude to 
shield her from harm. 

They had been warned by every physician 
who had ever been consulted in the case, that 
any severe shock would surely kiU her ; that 
any hot breath of trouble upon her would 
presently wither up the faint life within. 
You can imagine, then, the atmosphere of 
utter cahn they sought to secure her. And as 
every household has its more or less stable 
first law, so here was indeed the first law 
of this household: that which gave it 
particularity. 

And at this point a word as to Olive's 
father may have its fitting place. 

Mr. Manning Fleetwood was a tall, distin- 
guished-looking, keen-eyed man of about fifty 
years of age; genial of manners, yet some- 
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what proud of heaxt ; honourable as the day. 
Not carrying his cares in his words ever — ^yet 
none the less might the sick wife at home be 
seen in the many farrows about the mouth, 
and the crow's-feet about the eyes, taken to- 
gether with his fifty years only, his personal 
activity, and his keenness. 

There was also the son " who was dead," 
who had had his share in farrowing that face. 

It was difficult to know which of her parents 
Olive most resembled. There was at once a 
subtle likeness and unhkeness to both of them 
running through her character. 

Mr. Manning Fleetwood was a large shawl 
and crape manufacturer. His principal factory 
stood half a mile or so from the town. He 
had, moreover, property — perhaps the greater 
portion — ^invested both in land and stocks. He 
was himself well-connected — Shaving one cousin 
a judge in the Bombay courts, and another, 
admiral superintendent of one of our dockyards 
— and his marriage with Miss Edith Bernard 
had farther strengthened his position. 

His residence, Dimburgh House, was in the 
upper part of the town ; a-very beautifol place, 
but modem and artificial ; quite of another time 
and fashion than was Little Grays. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" ONLY THE DEAD COME BACK AGAIN." 

I would give, quoth the king, a thousand markes, 
This man were alive as hee is dead. 

The Ballad of Sib Andbew Babtox. 

It soon became plain to every one that a 
change had come over Hugh Noble. Some 
long-suppressed weakness of temperament or 
constitution had found him out at length per- 
haps. Neither his gaiety nor his address 
suffered diminution that one could perceive, 
nor did his evenness of temper yet forsake 
him ; neither did the workmen at the brewery 
find his hand less strong to govern them. But 
the hoUower face, the tightened mouth, an in- 
definable look of pain about the temples, be- 
tokened heavy cost for something or other. 

And one evening it came to a kind of crisis 
with him. We were a large paxty at Captain 
Denham's house. In the course of the evening 
Mary Morris said to me, " How quietly Olive 
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takes Mr. Noble's attentions. How quietly 
she takes everything. I couldn't. I suppose 
she is fond of him. " And then she echoed the 
general remark, " I think he looks very ill : 
don't you ? " 

Later still, OHve and I were seated together 
at a table a little apart, looking over some 
prints. Hugh joined us, taking up his station 
behind our chairs. Conversation was going 
on freely around us ; near us. Dr. Morris, Mrs. 
Joyce, and some other persons whom to name 
here would in no way help on our story, were 
discussing a shocking murder, committied near 
London some weeks previous, that had gone 
until now, and seemed likely in the time to 
come to go, undetected. 

Dr. Morris, a large-featured, but rather good- 
looking man, with an intelligent eye and a clever 
forehead, a fluent speaker like his daughter, had 
a theory of his own as to the guilty person. 

Mrs. Joyce, a sharp-faced, watchful-eyed 
woman, who, under cover of a certain apparent 
frankness in admitting a minor and not so 
clearly unjustifiable degree of worldliness, con- 
trived to be many degrees more worldly with- 
out being often suspected of it, — ^had no theory 
of her own, yet did not give her assent to Dr. 
Morris's theory. 
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Other divergent opinions had their several 
representatives. Captain Denham himseK, a 
thin, wiry, saUow-complexioned man of about 
forty-five years of age, joining the group, 
brought his Sepoy-slaying experiences to bear 
on the discussion. But not any more than 
Dr. Morris's medical knowledge did they induce 
concord of opinion. After much animated 
talk, necessarily heard by us at the table near, 
turning over prints, but without particular 
attention given on our part, there was but one 
point of agreement found — ^that these unde- 
tected crimes were getting more common than 
was pleasant to think of. 

" We shall be having something of the kind 
happening at our own doors next," said Mrs. 
Joyce. 

" We have had something of the kind at our 
own doors — or thereabouts," returned Dr. 
Morris. " In fact, we opened the ball. You 
remember that Audleybury affair — ^weU, Lips- 
wich affair, rather ? " 

^* Of course, yes. How long ago would you 
say that was ? " 

** Three years," Captain Denham essayed. 

" Nearer upon five," said Dr. Morris. ** Be- 
cause " evidently upon the point of men- 
tioning the fact governing the date in his 
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mindy he on some remembrance checked 
himself. 

" That was a very strange business," re- 
flected Captain Denham. 

** I can never get that man's words out of 
my head," said Dr. Morris. " You remember, 
h/only Recovered oonscio.»neB» for . nunute 
or so ; and then it was just to ask, ^ Shall I 
die ? ' And when they told him yes, to gasp 
out, * I am glad. Then I shall hang him.' " 

The print we were looking at was an "Ecoe 
Homo " by Eaphael Morghen. Olive said it 
was not at all a favourite with her. 

" And he, whoever he was, is not hung to 
this day," remarked Captain Denham. " The 
fellow killed m£(^aged badly after all. He had 
better have had the grace to live a little longer. 
I suppose a more thorough blackleg never ex- 
isted. Noble, you were at Audleybury at the 
time, and knew the whole clique to which he 
belonged, didn't you ? " 

Noble had put a hand down on the heap of 
engravings. Olive made the attempt to draw 
one from them ; he did not seem to perceive 
her object, but kept his hand heavily down. 
Nor yet did he answer Captain Denham. 

This made Olive turn her head and look up 
iDto his face. An exclamation of alarm half 
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escaped her, and made me also look up. But 
a slight strict gesture on his part, almost 
divined rather than seen, kept us both quiet, 
though his face was as pale as death, though 
the sweat stood on his forehead in great drops, 
and his eyes were stricken and glassed as the 
eyes of one who witnesses God's great plagues 
— sword, fire, and pestilence — ^passing by. 

I suppose it was only to us who saw his 
face that his failure to reply seemed so pro- 
longed and strange. Dr. Morris said jokingly, 
** Oh, he is much too agreeably occupied to 
have any ears for you, Denham." 

Ohve touched his hand with hers gently 
and secretly, saying under her breath, "Hugh, 
dear ! " Then we were aware that Mr. Fleet- 
wood had come up behind us. He appeared 
anxious, yet, what was singular, failed to show 
any surprise. He stood so as to be between 
Hugh and the remainder of the company, and 
whilst ostensibly looking with us at the prints, 
was carefully watchful of Hugh, saying to him 
in a low voice, " Take my arm when you are 
able." 

The presence of Olive's father seemed to 
help Hugh to steady himself. Mr. Fleetwood 
gave him his arm, and after a minute so drew 
him away and out of the room as that it should 
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appear he had — ^what would seem particular to 
no one — something to say to him in private. 
We remained where we were awhile, Olive 
examining one print, and then another, as 
though she were nearsighted — ^her long, thin 
fingers leaving their marks on each, such tight, 
almost convulsive hold took they. 

Bho looked up at length, and whispered to 
mo, Would I come out with her ? Her cheek 
was sliglitly flushed, her mouth made one 
fitraiglit line. We went quietly out together 
into the hall. The hall had many doors ; there 
was one door opening into the street ; another, 
immediately opposite, on the garden. This 
last stood open. 

She walked quickly across the length of the 
hall in advance of me. " They are outside," 
she said ; and stood peering out into the night. 
I joined her ; we heard nothing, and she drew 
back a yard or two into the hall. There we 
stood waiting; she, the shawl I had given 
hor wrapt closely around her, silent, with her 
head a little turned as though listening, the 
same faint flush on hex cheek, her mouth the 
same thin, straight line. We could hear the 
voioos of the company in the drawing-room 
— mi uunnU* stifled sound. Outside was the 
h^vy SN\^)in§ of the tarees. A servant put 
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her head in at one. of the doors, and eyeing us 
a moment, drew back and closed the door upon 
us again. 

At last we heard footsteps, and then occa- 
sional voices. Then these last were so near as 
to become clearly articulate to us. 

"You think about it at nights, dear boy," 
said Mr. Fleetwood, half reproachfully, yet his 
tone one of such infinite tenderness and re- 
spect as to be a wonder to me. 

" I do. That is what is ruining my nerves," 
answered Hugh, in a voice of despair almost 
amounting to positive physical suffering. 

They were in front of the door by this time ; 
Mr. Fleetwood foremost. A tall man, he bent 
his head after a trick tall men acquire, to 
enter the doorway. But Hugh, following him, 
saw Olive, and stopped immediately, neither 
retreating nor advancing, but standing stiU 
just in the shaft of light the hall lamp oast on 
the darkness. Her father, too, saw Olive now. 
But she went with swift gentleness past him, 
and right up to Hugh, and put her two hands 
on his arm, and looked straight into his face 
with clear, wonderless, most secretive eyes, 
and asked with grave kindness, in that voice . 
of hers that had little rise or fall ever — ^no 
shadow, as it were — if he felt better. 
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And Mr. Fleetwood's face grew stately and 
stem, as though he did not withhold her by 
the weight of one word, yet could tremble for 
her. 

And Hugh did not stir under her touch, but 
seemed to submit himself unresisting to what- 
ever she would ; yet with a great prayer in his 
eyes to her that for her own sake she would 
forbear. 

Yes, he answered her, he felt better, much 
better now. 

There was a scarcely perceptible dropping 
of her eyes, a scarcely distinguishable moment 
of thought on her part, as immediately vanish- 
ing and as difficult to ascertain as a faint un-^ 
known sound brought down the wind. 

Then with eyes that as before did not look to 
ponder aught, with the same level kindness, I 
can call it nothing else, she said, "You fright- 
ened us. We had better go back to the drawing- 
room first, and you and papa come after. They 
will think nothing then; we shall not have 
been missed. You don't look very bright yet, 
Hugh." 

And Hugh knew then he had to bless her 
for what was a great refraining. 

After that evening, until the next Sunday, I 
did not see OKve again. The Fleetwoods and 
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I had one pew at chtirch in common; at 
morning service this Sunday, OKve and I were 
its only occupants. Service over, I asked her 
how this was. 

" Oh, didn't you kuow ? " she answered. 
" Papa and Hugh are gone together on a visit 
to my uncle in Ireland. They are gone for 
five weeks, I expect." 

" A very good thing too. The change will 
do Hugh a world of good. Isn't that what 
you think, OUve ? Or do you want him to be 
here and there too ? " 

" He himself thought it was what would do 
him good," replied the girl, gravely. " It is 
very nice that he has papa for a travelling 
companion." 

"Very nice. That is Mr. John Bernard 
they are gone to see, is it not ? " 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

"in this place seemeth to be a nipping taunt." 

It signifietli much what song is sung beside a child's cradle. 

Gebman Pboyebb. 

It was strange what those five weeks he was 
away did for Hugh. 

" That Irish climate must be a wonderful 
one," I said to him, when he and Olive walked 
down to my house the second day after his 
return. 

" Yes," he answered, and met my eyes with 
a gaze at once resolute and humorous. 

They were so newly happy in each other, 
that to see them as they were was something 
quite novel. They did not seek to keep out 
of their eyes the frank pleasure they had in 
their mutual trust. And Olive was idly gay, 
almost after Hugh's fashion, which was cer- 
tainly a novelty. They sat and talked with me 
a long time, and made my heart quite warm. 

They were so much in my mind, that that 
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night I did what I very rarely do — I looked up 
the letters Mary Noble wrote to me when she 
was away in India. There were also two or 
three from Christian Noble — one in which he 
announced young Hugh's arrival in the world. 

"Dandely, bischopp, dandely," 

sings the old monk-poet as the song sung to 
.him " on nureiss knee ; " who got not many 
good things of this world after all. 

But that fine, primitive man, Christian 
Noble, sought no more than he asked — ^for 
often are things sought by the life that are 
forsworn by the hp — ^the good things of this 
world for his son. 

This he did seek: that his son should 
be rigorous to all wrong, gentle to all weak- 
ness, at once hearty and respectful before all 
strength, afraid of himself, but afraid of no 
other man; brave and joyful to do right. 
This was the language of his hopes as con- 
stantly present in these letters. 

And how went it ? 

Here is the last letter he ever wrote — ^to me, 
or, so it happened, to any other person. 

The circimistances are these. Hugh was a 
youth of seventeen, in England, away from 
father and mother. He had got into what 
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might have proved a terrible difficulty, to in- 
fluence for evil his whole life. Mr. Fleet- 
wood came upon the traces of it, and through 
hiTYi his wife. 

She spoke to Hugh about it — ^in the very 
moment that should confirm him to right or 
wrong. Thanks to the perfect courage of her 
rebuke, the singular simplicity of her counsel, 
and the sound principles implanted in his mind, 
he was recovered to his hitherto fair life — ^to 
feel like one caught from out the great swiffc 
waves only not a drowned man; to feel to- 
wards Mrs. Fleetwood a most passionate grati- 
tude which he must fain hope something 
during his life will come to enable him to ex- 
press : everything now seems too poor. Of all 
this he wrote to his father; and that father 
wrote of it to me, saying, " His conduct gives 
me the greatest hopes. Now I trust that my 
son will be a good Christian man." 

And then the next day from his writing 
this, the cholera attacked Christian Noble's 
regiment on the march ; and the officers, as 
British officers many times have done, rose to 
the time, and fought at the dread pestilence, 
and saved many, and lost, some of them, their 
own lives. Christian Noble was one of these. 

And then the sweet mother, come with 
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stricken heart as far as London on her way 
home to her own people, dies there, with her 
boy and me to see it. 

And how went the tale of that life still ? Is 
the writing the same to-day, though the page 
be other ? Christian and Mary Noble, looking 
down with eyes of heaven on this your son, 
is it that with joy of heaven you say Yes ? 

I saw Hugh in the town less than a week 
from the time of his return from Ireland. He 
told me in confidence that a day was fixed for 
their wedding. This was the third week in 
April, and they were to be married on the eighth 
of June. Dr. Comberly, the Dean of South- 
wich, was to perform the ceremony ; and Mrs. 
John Bernard, in consideration of Mrs. Fleet- 
wood's state of health, was to come over from 
Ireland in a fortnight's time to help Olive with 
her preparations. 

I dined with the Fleetwoods that same 
day, and found OHve doing her happiness 
no discredit, and very fall of quiet, silent at- 
tentions to her father and mother, whom she 
was now so soon to leave. When in the 
course of the evening I asked her if she ex- 
pected Hugh in, ehe shook her head, and said, 
half smiling, ^^No; she had told him not to 
come." And the smile played on about her 

4 
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Kps when she had ceased speaking, and Jael's 
blue eyes even dreamed. It was curious to see 
this quiet soul in this guise. She came back 
with a start to her usual self : it was easy to 
see she had been dreaming of the near time 
when there should be no willing with her in the 
matter ; and one understood too the caprice of 
forbidding Hugh's coming this evening. 

Then had these two surely some halcyon 
days. 

Yet another week, and in the morning of 
the day, I standing in Homcastle the iron- 
monger's shop, discussing with him the new 
fittings he was making to my house, to us came 
hastily, his heavy white face glowing a dull 
red, Junipher, the retired ironmonger, Horn- 
castle's former master and predecessor, sup- 
posed to have still a large share in the business. 

Even the excitement under which he so 
evidently laboured did not lead him to forget 
the ** due and mannerly salutation" inculcated 
on him from his youth upward.* Touching 
his hat to me, he said abruptly and in a high 
voice, to Homcastle more particularly : 

"That feller Noble has fled the town. 
Gone for good." 

* Vide the charter of the endowed school for tradeBmen's 
sons of Dunbnrgh. 
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*' No!" cried Horncastle, and turned white, 
and leaned with one arm on the counter. 

" True as I'm alive. There's some London 
chap put in at the brewery, a smooth-tongued 
sort of feller. And he says * It's aU right, aU 
right. Any one who has an account against 
Mr. Noble need only to send it in.' But I'U 
be dashed if I know what to think. Beg 
pardon, ma'am, I'm sure. But» Carley the 
builder have been doing work down at Little 
Grays and Anguish Street, to the tune of 
eight hundred pounds or more. And he can't 
afford to lose it ; and what's more, I can't 
afford he should." 

" I have a bill against Mr. Noble up to 
three figures," said Horncastle, faintly. 

" That's just what I expected," returned 
Junipher shortly, screwing down, as it were, 
poor Horncastle to his shrinking attitude, 
with a crueUy significant look of his little, 
deep-sunken black eyes. 

It was very shocking news to hear, and to 
hear in that way: quite inexplicable too. 
There must certainly be something in what 
the man had heard, yet, I could only hope 
and believe, much that was erroneous mixed 
up with somewhat that was correct. 
I tried to maintain a certain stateliness 
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before these people — ^who possibly had reason 
to make free with the name of one who had mir 
sanction, yet whom it hurt one's pride to hear 
talking in this fashion ; and I sought to ensure 
myself a steady voice as I said: "I cannot 
credit your news at all, Mr. Junipher ; I can- 
not believe yet that Mr. Noble would contract 
large debts, for all sorts of things that were 
not by any means absolute necessaries, and 
then, before ever he has had aoxy enjoyment of 
them, run away from the paying for them." 

*^ I hope you're right with aU my heart, 
ma'am, I am sure," he answered, respectfully, 
yet obstinate in the retention of his opinion, 
^^but people don't do business nowadays as 
they used to. You can't tell that the screw 
hasn't been put on somewheres we know 
nothing of. I do know this, there's that 
London chap put in at the brewery, and all 
the men under his orders, and he saying right 
straightforward, ^Mr. Noble ain't coming 
back.' What's he gone away for then? I 
asks myself." 

And a great many persons in Dunburgh 
besides Mr. Junipher were asking themselves 
that question. And no one, that one could 
find, got any satisfaction of it. 

It was soon made manifest that the sus- 
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picion prevailing at the first, that debt had 
driven Noble away, had no foundation. By 
the afternoon of the day several accounts 
presented at the brewery had been promptly 
settled by the Mr. Hathaway, who had the 
warrant, under their own hand, of Scorton, 
Searle, and Co., the great London lawyers, to 
take control of the whole business. 

This Hathaway had come down by the first 
morning train, and had presented himself at 
the premises immediately on their opening 
for business. Jonas, Mr. Noble's head clerk, 
read with clouded face the letter brought by 
Hathaway from Mr. Noble himself — ^in which 
Noble said the lawyers were now masters 
there, and he should take it as a personal 
favour to himself, if Jonas and every employe 
of the firm would render to their representa- 
tive the same willing service he should always 
have a pleasurable remembrance of, as con- 
stantly rendered by each and all of them to 
himself. 

*' I don't know what's up, men," said Jonas, 
sullenly, to the sullen, dogged crowd gathered 
around him to hear the letter read aloud, 
**but we must do as the goveiHor tells us, at 
any rate for to-day." 

And Jonas went doggedly to his customary 
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work, mating up for his lack of heart to do it 
by an uncommon stock of ill-humour. The 
keen, smooth-tongued Londoner put at the 
helm had but surly companions to his lot that 
day. In fact, only a reminder to them on 
Jonas's part (he finding his personal sullen- 
ness almost as dangerous a luxury as a pipe 
over a powder magazine) of the letter's appeal, 
prevented a positive mutiny at one period of 
the day, when there was ugly jesting going 
the round as to the convenient proximity of 
the vats for ducking the intruder, and so 
washing off the smell of the London smoke. 

Then it became generally known, that by 
the afternoon's post all the servants at Little 
Grays had received their dismissal, a month's 
wages added to what was due being trans- 
mitted to them ; and that the old folks at the 
first lodge had orders sent them to shut up 
the lodge and remove to the back rooms of 
Little Grays. 

Of course every one's thoughts were a good 
deal with the Fleetwoods. How did the 
startling event affect them ? Was it possible 
that Hugh Noble's engagement was the matter 
to drive him away ? Once the notion of flight 
for debt dispelled by the incontestable fact of 
money paid down on every proffered claim, 
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and tliis new possibility suggested, it was 
seized upon with avidity, and a hundred other 
possibilities engrafted on it. There -were, in 
truth, a great many incidents that, even with- 
out the addition of some prejudice, might be 
taken to corroborate it. 

People in the town whose interests were 
involved in the question of Hugh Noble's 
solvency or insolvency, many of them, in the 
first part of the day, went straight to Dun- 
burgh House to hear of Mr. Fleetwood the 
truth of the matter. To one and all of them 
he was denied ; though to some, whose anxiety 
upon this got the better of their generosity, 
and who sent back the servant with a direct 
inquiry, the message was brought that they 
need be under no alarm whatever. 

About four o'clock of the afternoon, held 
back as I had been all day* by what I heard 
of the failure of every one except Dr. Morris 
to obtain admittance to any one of the family, 
I had just determined to put on bonnet and 
shawl, go direct to Dunburgh House, and try 
for myseK the result, when Mr. Fleetwood 
himself came past my house, going into the 
town. 

This altered my resolution. In about an 
hour, from my drawing-room window, I saw 
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him returmng along the road. I came down 
quickly and opened the hall door. Antici- 
pating my object, he, without any words from 
me, turned in at the gate, and coming up the 
steps, after a warm shake of the hand, followed 
me into the nearest room, the dining-room. 

The few days since I had seen him had. 
done the work of ten years upon him ; already 
he seemed to stoop like an old man ; his hair 
and beard, his whole face was altogether 
blanched and greyer. 

He sat down with his back to the light, and 
quietly, without a word from him, the heavy 
tears began to roll down his cheeks. 

** Old friend,'' I said, after awhile, when this 
had grown too painful to bear, " I fear bitter 
trouble is come upon you and yours." 

** Bitter trouble ? " he answered, shaking his 
bowed head, ^* aye, you never spoke truer word." 

*^ What has Hugh Noble done ? Why has 
he fled, Mr. Fleetwood ? " 

Alas I that I must confess it, my weak old 
heart would have willed to be on Hugh's side 
against Mr. Fleetwood, against any sad truth 
even. It was almost as though I accused my 
troubled visitor. 

''That not even you must ask me," he 
answered. ''It would not be my confidence 
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only. Nothing that any woman who loves 
him or man who honours him should abate 
one jot of their love or honour." 

" Now you have taken a great load off my 
mind." 

"I can well believe it," he said, sternly, 
" It is a cruel thing for those we love to rob 
us of our very affection for them ; to do it, too, 
without care or pity." 

There were no teaxs running down his 
cheeks now ; only the stem fixed look on his 
face that comes only with terrible, irretrievable 
disaster. 

*' I must ask one thing of you, Miss Stans- 
bury," he said: "Do not speak to Olive of 
what has happened. Others will speak of it to 
her; she wiU have to bear that they should 
as best may be. She will not misunderstand 
your not doing it, but will thank you for it. 
To ask this is to secure it, I am sure. Their 
engagement is at. an end, you ought to know ; 
she has returned him the ring he gave her 
when they were first engaged, and all his pre- 
sents ; and he has done the same on his part." 

It chilled me with the chiU of an exceeding 
disappoiutment. I had never gone with the 
crowd in this matter. I had never foreseen 
out of this engagement the cold sterile hearth, 
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barren of all good results and deepened living, 
that others spoke to foreseeing. I had pon- 
dered it much too ; and had believed in " an- 
other side than the world's side " to it. 

So I was deeply grieved, and spoke falter- 

ingly. 

*' This is to put away a great happiness," I 
said, ^'not only from themselves, but from all 
who love them. Is it right, dear friend ? Is 
there no remedy ? " 

**Yes, one," he answered, almost sharply, 
a great spasm of pain in his voice, as though 
the question probed some sore wound to the 
quick. *^ But no man with any mercy in his 
heart would say that it should be used." 

Then, as if he had said too much, he rose, 
with his old man's stoop held out to me 
a trembling hand: "You wiU not question 
me further," he entreated ; " and when idle 
tongues ask you what you know, you will — " 

He could not complete what was in his 
mind to say. Wringing my hand in silence, 
he left me. 

The days went by, and with them any pros- 
pect there might at first have been of its ever 
becoming known why, this young feUow should 
have fled so promising and received a condition 
as had been his, without leaving plea for himself, 
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or justification, behind him. Whatever his pre- 
sent circumstances, it must be bitter know- 
ledge, biting deep into his capacity to sustain 
them, that in the kindly old town where so 
fresh and free a behef had been accorded him 
as is rarely accorded a man, dishonour now in 
some sort lay on him, for that he had failed in 
some way, uncertain in everything except its 
first abrupt and only too visible state, from 
his high promise and others' great opinion. 

Various new facts were gradually elLoited, 
but few or none to rsmge themselves to any 
purpose. It was now shown that Hugh Noble 
was gone the day previous to that on which 
his flight waa made pubUc. After having 
been, as was ascertained, up aU night in the 
counting-house of the brewery, he had driven 
eight miles in the very early morning to Fel- 
dyke, to catch a train to London, starting 
thence sooner by three hours than any leaving 
Dunburgh station ; giving orders to the hostler 
at the Feldyke Kailway Tavern to take back 
his horse to Little Grays some time during 
the day. 

But a thread of the story ran yet another 
day backward in time. And here a kind of 
connection, though none to help on to the 
main fact, was made out. 
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On the Monday — ^that is, two days from the 
day when I stood in Homcastle's shop and 
heard the steange disturbing tidings-on ttie 
Monday then, a blind man in ragged clothes, 
with a dog chained to his hand for guide, 
came into the town by the Borley road, and 
stationed himself opposite Captain Denham's 
house for near upon three hours. The man's 
restless movements — ^like those of a but half* 
tamed animal — ^the furtive mode in which he 
held his head aside to listen now this way and 
now that, the ferocious look that came over 
his face without any apparent cause, the 
curious involuntary clutching at the chain 
attached to his right wrist in which he could 
be detected, the general savagery of the 
man's appearance, struck Captain Denham 
forcibly. In the evening (the fellow had been 
in his. Captain Denham^s, mind several times 
that day) he passed the latter' s house again ; 
on this occasion on this side of the way, and 
walking down the street countrywards, at a 
rapid pace. 

On this same Monday Mr. John Christopher, 
the representative of a London house with 
whom the Anguish Street brewery did a large 
business, was down at Dunburgh, engaged all 
day with Noble and his managing clerk Jonas, 
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olosing previous and negotiating futirre oon- 
traots. 

Questioning his memory after the event, Mr. 
Christopher could not say that he had observed 
anything unusual in Noble's manner — ^unless it 
were a more than customary caution, and a 
general disinclination to any at all speculative 
business. Few minutes had been wasted during 
the day ; the two had established themselves 
at their work with the ease and method of men 
accustomed to affairs. About five they ceased 
work, and adjourned to Little Grays for dinner 
— Jonas as well as Noble and himself. In the 
margin of time left them between dinner and 
the starting of the night train for London, 
they were to conclude one or two matters still 
left open. 

At dinner. Noble had shown no particular 
abstraction. But when the wine was on the 
table he was called out on an imperative 
requirement, that no substitute, but he him- 
self, and that immediately, must be spoken 
with. 

He returned to the dining-room in about 
ten minutes. Mr. Christopher found serious 
intelligence had come to him. His face was 
grave, even troubled; though neither heat 
nor aught furtive could his guest remember 
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to have been in his manner; he had seemed 
in nothing hke a man doubtful of himself and 
therefore of others. 

He apologized courteously for the necessity- 
he was under of quitting his guest awhile, but 
business of gravity, he said, took him away ; 
Jonas would do the honour of the table. If un- 
fortunately before he should return Christopher 
must leave, they must complete the arrange- 
ments by letter. In three minutes' time the 
two gentlemen, from the dining-room windows, 
saw Noble riding down the Wilford road at 
great speed. 

Mr. Christopher, who of the two principals 
in the proposed contracts held over for final 
determination until the evening, was the more 
interested that they should not faU through, 
waited in considerable tedium ; for Jonas, not 
to be constrained by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons where business was the order of the 
day, was dreadfiilly ill at ease and wholly 
wanting in courage to attempt the gentleman's 
entertainment, now that that was the duty 
devolved on him. Mr. Christopher waited 
until the clock struck eleven, and there were 
only twelve minutes left him in which to catch 
the train, in the vain hope of Hugh Noble's 
return. He was not a little annoyed, though 
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confident Noble would not have so disap- 
pointed Mm without strong cause. 

So far Captain Denham's. So far Mr. John 
Christopher's observation. And now the ser- 
vants at Little Grays may have something to 
say. They come forward with the fact that 
the messenger to call Hugh out this night that 
Mr. Christopher and Jonas, managing clerk, 
are dining at httle Grays, is no other than the 
blind man seen by CaptaiD Denham that Mon- 
day morning coming into * the town by the 
Borley road; seen again by him that Monday 
evening, going out of the town at a rapid pace 
by that same Borley road. Moreover, the 
servants' testimony is that his manner was 
nothing short of insolent; that he followed 
them nearly to the dining-room door in order 
to know whether they delivered his curt mes- 
sage as he desired. 

Their master coming out, he gave him the 
note, and the while Noble read it, assumed an 
intolerable air of being in his confidence. But 
Hugh, if he would, could as well as any man 
on earth, put down such an one as this. Hugh 
was haughty and hard ; the man's infirmity of 
blindness stood him in no stead with him, nor 
yet his wretchedness, nor yet his obvious de- 
pravity-there must have been great rage in 
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Hugh Noble's heart. He told the man, in the 
tone its keeper uses to some untamable wild 
beast, he would be the bearer of his own an- 
swer. What did he do there in his hall ? How 
came he to presume to enter the house at aU ? 
Let him take himself off the premises without 
any delay. 

Brought down from his high horse more 
suddenly than pleasantly, the fellow sought 
still to appear at ease, and would be threatening 
or conciliatory as Hugh earned the one usage 
or the other. 

" You are sharp, gov'nor," he said. ^*Them 
as sent me said as how you'd see no manner 
of objection to giving me another sov. for my 
trouble." 

" Those that sent you have dearly mistaken 
their man. Norman, obhge me by seeing this 
gentleman to the lodge gate." 

And Hugh turned on his heel, and left the 
rascal to mutter a curse or two, and then be- 
take himself to his feet, as on the whole a pre- 
ferable mode of locomotion to Norman's hand 
in his collar hauling biTn along. 

Noble did not at once return to his guests, 
but went into the library; whilst there rang 
for his horse to be saddled; then went into 
the dining-room for those few words with Mr. 
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Christopher, and off on his ride without more 
delay. 

This was about eight o'clock. He did not 
return to Little Grays until near upon twelve ; 
then only to go out again almost immediately. 
At what hour he a second time returned none 
of his household knew, as he had given orders 
that he was not to be waited for ; but his un- 
disturbed bed showed he had taken no rest. 
He must, too, have himself harnessed his horse 
for his second journey ; for the first intimation 
had of it was when the stable-helpers came at 
half-past six and found horse and cart out. 

So far the servants of Little Grays. About 
one o'clock that Monday night, or morning of 
Tuesday rather, police-constable BardweU, 
struck by the unusual circumstance of a light 
at so late an hour in the countinghouse of the 
brewery in Anguish Street, after a Uttle pre- 
liminary reconnoitring, knocked at the count- 
inghouse door, and had it opened to him by 
Mr. Noble himself, when, after a few words 
of explJanation, Bardwell, as a matter of course, 
withdrew. 

Last discoverable fact : that though Hugh 
Noble, when called away from the dinner-table 
on his unknown busiuess, was seen in the first 
instance to take the Wilford road, yet at a 
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quarter past eight he was seen by a tradesman 
of Dunburgh who had some four miles to walk 
from his work home, three miles or so out 
on the Borley road. Time and distance con- 
sidered, it follows he must have doubled back 
by one of three cross roads upon the Borley 
road. 

Days, weeks, months went by, and this was 
the sum of what was known, or, to aU appear- 
ance, ever would be known in Dunburgh of 
that which was a shock and a pain even to 
many who had no affection of the heart touched 
by it, nor any worldly interest engaged ; but 
who felt their faith in that stability of circum- 
stance which all men seek each one to build 
about himself, though shaken by it in a way 
they knew not of. 

The sum of what was known or ever would 
be known in Dunburgh, unless we except what 
the Fleetwoods knew. And they kept their 
first silence unvaryingly ; so that no one could 
tell the measure or nature of their greater en- 
lightenment. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

TIME AND THE HOUB. 

And by the blaze the carl stud, 
'Wi 'b ban's aneath his tails ; 
And aye he said — ' I tauld ye aae, 
An' ye're to blame yersels.' 

Georoe Maodonald. 

Opinion in Dunburgh, capricious as elsewhere, 
took a ttLrn not to be reasoned towards in 
anticipation. Next to Mr. Stephenson of Fel- 
dyke, who had been the means of losing the 
town certain conmninal rights, Olive Fleet- 
wood became for a time the most mipopular 
person in it. There were people to be quite 
rabid against her ; to say that it was her proud, 
disagreeable, exacting temper that had driven 
Hugh Noble away ; that they had always said 
if that engagement ever came to anything it 
was strange ; she had something to answer 
for, had Olive Fleetwood. People of whom 
you would have thought it was no concern 
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at all, had very strong views and a great deal 
to say upon it. Well, to be snre, criticism is 
easy, though life be diffionlt. 

Some there were, in the pursuit of a cause 
for Hugh Noble's flight, to assign but a minor 
value to the incidents of that Monday evening. 
But others, who saw in those incidents the 
possible outlines of some more or less disrepu- 
table liaison that left him but the alternatives 
of flight and exposure, were equally agreed 
with the first-mentioned in censuring Ohve's 
cold, unsympathetic, yet jealous character as 
the originatijig element in what had happened. 
She could scarcely have been more hardly 
borne upon had she committed some clearly 
grievous wrong. Even generous Mary Morris 
was cross with her, and could not kindly or 
easily hear her spoken of. 

And all the while I will not say the girl's 
heart was not nigh to breaktug. It was so 
especially difficult to know what she did feel ; 
she was like no one else that I knew for keep- 
ing back her mind from one. 

And whereas in another case I might have 
said to her, that whilst I did not desire a con- 
fidence she had perhaps no right to give me, 
yet was she sure in her own mind that she 
was not harbouring a useless grief— now Mr. 
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Fleetwood's request to me seemed to forbid 
even that approacli. 

There was something Spartan in the spirit 
of the girl. She faced ns all the next Sunday, 
and every day of her life, as though nothing had 
happened. And yet one sometimes thought, 
to do so must have been to her as sharp and 
bitter work as, to the mourning ones the first 
coming from the dim death-bed scene, into 
the raw, crude outer air of common life. 

That gentle-eyed, high-spirited, eager Irish- 
woman, Mrs. John Bernard, who came over 
just the same for all the altered circumstances, 
did not at aU like the state of affairs. She said 
to me with a comical air of desperation : 

" My niece is a puzzle to me. I came over 
with the virtuous intention of doing my 
woman's duty by her, and talking the matter 
over with her, and crying a little with her 
over it, as was only proper ; and of altogether 
bringing things to as satisfactory a point as 
could be hoped for under the circumstances. 
And the end is, I don't believe she has said 
twelve words to me upon the subject ; and I 
not many more to her. We go to see some 
fresh people every day, and they are very 
pleasant, and welcome one very kindly, and 
call one aunt or cousin — ^I don't think they, 
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any more than one's self, know which, or 
whether either, is correct — and OUve contrives 
to keep so steadily before me that this is all I 
came over to England for, that whatever my 
own opinion is or ought to be, I have not the 
moral courage to act upon it. I have attacked 
Manning once or twice, but he doesn't respond 
at all as one could wish. That handsome 
young fellow I how we did like him, to be sure, 
in Ireland I 

It was verily a thousand pities the marriage 
had not come off ; for, here was at least one 
woman who, in consequence, had missed her 
vocation. Mrs. John Bernard must have been 
bom to shine at a wedding. 

And all through that weary summer for the 
girl, and all through that weary winter, never 
by word or action did she seem to bewail 
Hugh Noble or that which had happened to 
her. 

Unless it were by various slight, diffident 
signs, in which I do not say I saw at the time 
any such direct meaning; yet were they at 
least seeds sown in the memory, to be repro- 
duced in the affcer-days with many curious 
thoughts. 

Why did she sigh often, drearily, as will the 
autunm leaves on November days when no 
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wind is to stir them ? Why were there more 
questions evidently in events for her than of 
use there had been ; aiad moments of silence 
in which she seemed to pause and wonder and 
be disquieted, not as though she herself had a 
heart to be dejected, and repine, and break, 
yet knew some one who had ? Why was she 
sometimes more bitter, and then again more 
charitable, in her judgments, in face of passing 
occurrences, than it was in her nature to be ? 
Why did she in many things forsake her 
natural bent, when there seemed no pressure 
put upon her to do it ? — striving to be generous 
beyond what was in her, and so counting the 
cost even whilst she gave ; acting outside her 
convictions, and having conviction none the 
more brought her by her action, as is some- 
times the happy case ; and so often unfortu- 
nate and sometimes open to criticism in what 
she did ? 

Here is an instance that may, besides, have 
some other interest for us. The Joyces were 
not a well-ordered family. One was always 
sorry for the girls. They had had a very bad 
bringing up ; and now that they were grown 
up, but a very poor standard set before them. 
Since in pursuit of it they were encouraged 
in the doing of many wholly indefensible 
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things, it is not surprising that they should 
do other indefensible things their parents 
would not be so well satisfied they should do ; 
and should altogether get into extremely bad 
odour. So that people even began to be chary 
of acknowledging acquaintance with them. 

More than one painfully striven-for scheme 
matrimonial had fallen through ; unpleasant 
reports about the girls that were not too 
successfolly refuted did not make their home 
the easier for them. I suspect that there 
were, too, money complications, where each 
and all had acquired the most extravagant 
habits, to further embitter the situation. None 
of the family were remarkable for good temper. 
There were, undoubtedly, in fact notoriously, 
biting reproaches to the girls of their failure 
to relieve the home of their presence, un- 
seemly replies, rough denials of even reason- 
able pleasures, consequent disobedience, and 
then even more harshly-expressed anger and 
yet more unreasonable restriction. 

The end was, that Kate Joyce, in part out 
of the foolish infatuation of the moment, in part 
out of a resentment deeper and more active 
than one could easily credit, making a visit at 
a maiden aunt's house in Tholmouth, went out 
one morning on an apparently harmless errand. 
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and came back to tell her aunt she was mar- 
ried. Her father would not have to cast in 
her teeth any more that no one would be so 
silly as to make her his wife. Her mother 
would have only one to scheme for now instead 
of two. And her acquaintances need no longer 
be in any doubt as to giving her up, for of 
course it would be their plain duty to cut 
her, now that she had married a much better 
man than half those her mother had worked 
so hard to catch for her daughters and could 
not. 

But the worst side to the matter was, that 
the only half-hardened, miserable girl, though 
she might talk thus, had not married so much 
better a man than these. ' Employed in the 
clerks' department at the Dunburgh railway 
station, Candlish's position in life was very 
inferior to that of the Joyces ; whilst, unfor- 
tunately, his character stood no higher than 
theirs. 

Of a showy exterior, and a mean, vulgar 
natxire, whilst he decidedly admired his wife, 
vanity and self-interest had also had their full 
share in his marriage. And it would not be 
rash to conjecture, that ere long, when he 
should find these not so UberaUy administered 
to as he might have imagined would be the 
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case, he would begin to nurse an actual per- 
sonal jealousy of his wife, and not scruple to 
use the very fact of her having stooped to 
him as an instrument of his malice. 

He had about sixty pounds of yearly income, 
and that very dependent on good behaviour. 
His wife might have twenty pounds more 
from a legacy left her by an uncle of her 
mother's. They took a small newly-built 
house on a back road, not more than a cottage 
in sober fact, though in name a place on a 
terrace. Mr. Joyce utterly disowned his 
daughter ; Mrs. Joyce and Gerty were fiercely 
forbidden by him the slightest communication 
with her, and in truth, even whilst fretting 
themselves because of the interdiction, were 
scarcely of the disposition towards the offender 
to have made intercourse with her safe. 

Mr. Fleetwood, as he told me in confidence, 
took steps privately towards ameliorating her 
position, by speaking for Candlish to one of 
the directors of the line with whom he was on 
friendly terms. But he found that the young 
man had not shown himself so absolutely 
trustworthy and competent as to allow of his 
promotion being hastened, or even at all de- 
finitely promised. 

Olive Fleetwood of all people, I should have 
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said, was the least likely to condone Kate's 
errors under the circumstances. To no one 
would the course Kate had taken be more 
repugnant ; inevitably, radicaUy so ; whatever 
Olive's arguments with herself, or the nature 
of her self-persuasion. She would be simply 
mentally incapable of understanding how a 
lady, as Kate ought to have been, moving in 
the suflGlciently cultivated circle she did, could 
make the first advances to a man of Candlish's 
type, and act with the forwardness that, con- 
sidering the two had no one acquaintance 
in common, and he had been no more than 
four months resident in Dunburgh, she must 
necessarily have done ; otherwise a man of 
even his self-occupied and vain character 
would scarcely have comprehended what was 
within his reach. 

The only ones of all Kate Candlish's old 
circle to call upon her were, Mrs. Hailes, a 
young, flighty, married lady, whose counte- 
nance had little value, since it was sure to 
be given as was easiest and most flattering to 
her good-nature — and Olive Fleetwood. 

And all the good gained by Olive's step was, 
that she was made keenly to feel that she had 
acted mistakenly. She told me almost timidly 
that she had called, and when I looked up in 
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undisguised surprise, seemed Imrty and much 
as though I had passed some unkind con- 
demnation on her. 

" Kate was very glad to see you, I sup- 
pose?" 

" No, she was not," Olive confessed anx- 
iously. *^ She told me just as I was leaving, 
it would have been kinder of me to have kept 
away. She was in earnest, too, in what she 
said; though I do not know that she was 
right in saying it." 

OKve's dehcacy forbade her giving me fur- 
ther details : but I heard them from Kate. I 
do not put myself with Mrs. Hailes and Olive 
in the catalogue of Mrs. CandUsh's visitors, 
because my call was another matter from 
theirs. It is the melancholy privilege of old 
folkless people such as I am, who have no one 
but ourselves to imphcate, that we can do more 
and go further often than can the happy people 
who have a followiug of sons and daughters, 
and relatives of every degree to consider. 

So calling on Kate Candlish I had the 
whole thing made plain to me, Kate had 
been scoffing, reckless, even insolent. Why 
of aU people had Olive Fleetwood come to sit 
in judgment on her ? was what she said to me, 
bitterly, almost fiercely. 
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That Olive did that in her heart was pretty 
certain; and one much suspects that Kate's 
accusation was not wholly untrue, and that, 
in spite of herself, she had done it somewhat 
in her manner also — ^in her very reserves and 
hesitations. 

Then Candlish's mother and sister had 
come in — ^vulgar, presuming people, whom 
Kate was at no pains to conceal she disdained ; 
who, in turn, hated Kate in their heart, and 
would have liked to humiliate her — ^yet were 
ready on the smallest opening to vaunt them- 
selves of their near connection with her, and 
who galled Kate's temper all the more by 
their half-unctuous, haK-spiteful speeches to 
Olive about her. 

Of course, in calling at all, Olive had of her 
own free will exposed herself to the chance of 
meeting these people ; but the fact of her 
thus stumbling on them did not help to pro- 
pitiate either Kate or herseK. After this 
Kate's farewell words were not surprising to 
any one who knew her. 

This is only one of many miscalculations 
Olive at this period made — ^upon which she 
would again retire into herself as was her 
nature; and leave most things alone as was 
her habit ; and do such things only as she had 
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learned to do by heart (mark, it is not said by 
rote) ; adding to these only with exceeding 
slowness and great pains. 

But who was it of all our acquaintance who 
best did such acts as this of Olive's in calling 
on Kate Clandish, and most rarely made mis- 
calculation of them ? Was it not the handsome 
young feUow who was to have been her bride- 
groom six weeks from a day that he left her to 
sit alone, and wonder, and sigh, and do things 
that were not hers to do, except for love that 
had no other solace ? 

In the October my cousin James Lambert 
came down to Dunburgh, and was with me 
four months. He was paying the penalty first 
one and then another and another of these 
fierce, unresting, insatiable workers of to-day 
have to pay for ignoring that great law, that 
^^ the world is not a school for the education 
of a faculty, but of a man." 

Ever since his success of two seasons ago, 
he had been working at a wonderful imagina- 
tive picture, that was to surpass all he had 
yet done; that with its vast shadow and 
darkness, and in the deep heaxt of it a great 
Ught, was to give insight to this generation 
and many generations to come. 

I do suppose when that picture is finished, 
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it "will be one of the few really great pictures 
in the world. 

But it is not finished yet. James Lambert 
gave himself up, body, soul, and mind, to the 
painting of it ; lived to no other end ; studied 
the works of all great artists, whether with 
pen, pencil, or chisel, until he was drunk with 
their spirit, to no other end; looked in the 
face love, siq, death, all horrors and all 
beauties, to no other end. What happened ? 
He went one momiag into his painting-room 
to find black lines and specks where should 
have been exquisite tints before his eyes; 
a poison-mist as of death had come over 
sight and sense. Slowly he awoke to the 
piercingly cruel fact, that his hand was stayed 
and his power for work gone, for months 
almost certainly, perhaps, for years, perhaps 
for ever. 

My cousin compels one to admire him in 
spite of a certain anger he arouses in one. 
What did he do? He came down to my 
house to wait with a stoicism that was grand, 
though only a substitute for a more real pa- 
tience, for the day when he could begin to 
imagine again. Only one felt that at any 
moment, were one special hope fled, one 
might have a despairing man on one's hands. 
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In the first month or so of his visit he 
neither spoke nor did aught that had reference 
to painting; he dehberately eschewed ideas; 
if by rare chance he said anything worth 
remembering, it was by accident, out of the 
garnered grSn of his mind, and not out of 
anything new that he thought — ^he who was 
wont to be the most original of talkers. It 
was the finest regimen possible for him, 
though one I had never looked to see James 
Lambert pursue. It was certain he would 
not persevere in it too long for advantage. 

The first sign he gave that the days of 
lying fallow were over for him, the first 
sign of renewed intellectual activity, was 
a return to the old study of Olive Fleet- 
wood, who as usual was often in and out at 
my house. 

Very idly was it begun; just out of the 
pastime it was ; then it took the more settled 
shape of the humane, if somewhat arrogant, 
desire to famish her in opinions. But here it 
met with an obstacle — Olive was not one to 
be '^ content to live lazily on scraps of begged 
opinion," she accepted his intellectual leader- 
ship by no means absolutely. He sneered and 
snarled both before her face and behind her 
back, and determining to show himself to her 
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a master, took to conversing with her on his 
great and serious art. 

This was positively phenomenal. For, as I 
had always known him, he was quite of the 
mind to reproduce with the difference special 
to his calling, Beethoven's creed, that religion 
and thorough-hass are the two topics inadmis- 
sible to conversation. 

The next phase of his study was, that one 
evening after Olive had left me, he told me 
the next day must see him back in London 
and at his painting — ^no woman in the world 
was worth a moment of time for which there 
could be had good occupation. 

Siace I had heard him, I said, making more 
than one arrangement implyuig a continued 
stay in Dunburgh and dating more than a 
week hence, I should be glad to know what 
had changed his plans, and also how he came 
by his general conclusion. 

It then appeared that Olive Fleetwood was 
the heinous offender to bring this sweeping 
judgment on her whole sisterhood. It was 
characteristic, the way in which he took the re- 
jection of him, which was, in truth, her offence. 

He . concealed neither the fact, nor that he 
felt considerable chagrin. But great his scorn 
of himself for havuig brought on himself this 

6 
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chagrin, "which he must submit to feel for a 
time, as one would the ill effects of any other 
foUy. And yet he had an inward sense all the 
while, redeeming his mood in spite of himself, 
that his mistake and his folly were not quite 
such as he would have them appear. 

" She wiU teU you,'' he said, " if I do not; " 
which in the very beginning was to be, as he 
knew, unjust towards her. " I asked Miss 
Fleetwood to be my wife, thinking she would 
know how to value what was offered her. But 
all women are alike ; they are not in the least 
Mirandas, yet they each one expect a Ferdi- 
nand to maJce love to her. I asked Miss Fleet- 
wood to be my wife, and I told her it was no 
new thought with me, for that I had been 
very near asking her years ago. I told her I 
loved her well, but that I so esteemed her, as 
to consider her to have the right to look for 
more than that which any fooKsh boy might 
be able to say as truly. And I told her I 
should survive my present breakdown, and 
live to paint greater pictures than ever I had 
done yet — I had the certainty of it within me. 
And if she would but come to me and be that 
other self to me which every man of genius 
needs, I would requite her by making her 
name immortal. So that a hundred years 
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hence OKve Lambert, the painter's mfe, 
should be spoken and written of as are Mary 
Flaxman, Mrs. Wordsworth, and Frau Schiller 
at this day; which was to my mind the highest 
honour a woman could attain to. At first she 
was as angry as though I had committed a 
breach of good manners. I thought for a mo- 
ment I should have my answer in her simply 
walking out of the room and shutting the door 
in my face. However, on second thoughts 
she changed her opinion, and did me the 
unnecessary honour of being vexed, and even 
somewhat conscience-stricken. Then she be- 
came afraid I should ask her again, and 
anxious for your return. Well, each one to 
his metier. Hers she has decided to be, the 
lamenting the gay Lothario who gave her 
sentiment by the yard, I suppose ; then very 
considerately left her, lest she should be over- 
whelmed by her riches. You are a considerate 
woman, too, cousin Mary, and will let one fling 
a few stones about for soreness' sake." 

Very ruefully, for all his haughty self-esteem, 
sat James Lambert for the rest of this evening, 
saying httle and looking moodily into the fire. 
I was sorry for him, without being able to wish 
the matter had turned out otherwise than it 
had, and Olive proved kinder to his suit. 
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Very ruefally did he bid me farewell the next 
dfl-y ; goiiig hack to London and his paiating ; 
only not, I trust, to marry some beautiful girl 
for her beauty merely, and to break her heart 
almost certainly by his hard, jarring ways — 
your men of genius being not always, not 
often, tender in their lives, except to them- 
selves and their own creations. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ASBAEL. 

Far, Stone dead ! — ^then you have laid her 
Among the flowers ere this. Now, do you know, 
I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you. I have no julep, as men think. 
To cheat the grave ; but a far better secret. 
Know, then, you did not ill to trust your love 
To the cold earth : I have thought much of it : 
For I believe we do not wholly die. 

Paracelsus. 

A OEKTAiN Eomanist Church historian has a 
story of one Fray Luis de Leon, an eminent 
Spanish professor, *^that, he having been sus- 
pended from his chair for five years through 
hostile intrigue, and having been triumphantly 
restored, his lecture-room was crowded to hear, 
as was hoped, his indignant vindication of 
himself." " Then were the audience, '* opines 
the chronicler, "edified, if disappointed, to 
hear him quietly commence by ^ Heri dice- 
bamus.^ [ In yesterday's lesson we were 
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saying, — and continue the subject of his last 
lecture." 

What now happened in Dunburgh brings 
this story forcibly back to one. 

Olive was not comfortable in her miud after 
James Lambert left. There was certainly a 
kind of alBanity between the two. What I said 
to myself was, that if James Lambert were to 
come down every other year or so, and ask her 
to be his wife each time of his coming, in about 
ten years' time she would accede to his prayer. 
This was not at all to conclude that she had 
forgotten to love Hugh Noble ; but quite the 
reverse. She was made the more unhappy by 
having to refuse Mr. Lambert, because it made 
her feel the more keenly that it was to come 
to none of them to have what they wanted.. 
Not to Hugh Noble ; not to herself ; not to 
James Lambert — to how few anywhere in- 
deed! 

Besides, to almost every marrying woman 
there seems to belong, the man who ought to 
have been her husband if this one were not. 

" I shall expect you in very often, OKve, 
now," I said to her, the next time of her 
coming, which was not for nearly a week, " to 
make up, you know, for the guest you have 
driven away." 
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^* I hope you don't blame me, Miss Stans- 
bmy,'* she said, colouring deeply. 

" A girl must be cruel indeed to my cousin 
James for me to blame her. But understand, 
Olive, I might be the exception to the rule." 

"I was very sorry," she said, hurriedly. 
*' It was a great mistake. It ought to have 
been avoided." 

James Lambert had spoken of her first 
reception of his words as full of anger. Even 
now she seemed to look on the affair almost 
in the Kght of an affront put upon her — an 
affront she ought to have done better than to 
entail on herself. 

Often when Olive was spending the evening 
with me, in the unceremonious fashion of to- 
night, in the time between dinner and tea, 
when we did not care to talk, any longer, she 
would take up some book and read aloud. 

To-night, when she had been reading a quar- 
ter of an hour or so, she, without my having 
any perception of what was coming, suddenly 
laid down her book and burst into so violent a 
fit of hysterical crying that it left her quite 
exhausted, so that I made her lie quiet on 
the sofa for the rest of the evening. 

Just three weeks from that evening I had a 
note from Ohve Fleetwood : — 
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^* My dear Mias Stansbuiy, — ^Will yon oome to us 7 Mamma 
is yeiy ill — dangerously so, we fear. There is a great change in 
her." 

A change indeed: so great a change that 
when I went down and saw her, I felt at once 
it was on her for death. 

And after four days of great suffering sie 
died. And when she was dead, and in peace 
and at rest, and we stood looking on a face 
come back from old years, that we had almost 
forgotten, so long had we been nsed to see in 
its stead a face of trouble, weariness, and pain 
— almost forgotten, too, had we, that a brtve 
and overcoming patience in itseK signiies 
trouble, weariness, and pain, crying out, "How 
long, Lord, how long?" and not peace — ^tken 
I, looking on her thus, said to OKve, 

"This was not death, the enemy, Olive, 
but death, the friend." 

And Olive whispered back through the 
steady rain of her quiet, scarcely grieving 
tears : "I know it. Miss Stansbury ; oh, I 
know it." 

Yes, this was he : 

" Fearful and beautiful, and crowned and pale, 
ABrael, God's angel." 

Even I, by whom many existing complica- 
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tions were unimagined— whether it were from 
the way the two who were left leaned on one 
another in everything, whether it were from 
the pecuhar hush of their grief, a kind of 
serious preparation and awaiting about it, the 
anxious sympathy with which the eyes of each 
met the other — even I seemed to hear the feet 
of coming strifes and perplexities, that only 
stayed from visitiug this house whilst the dead 
wife and mother were in it. 

I. well remember that latter March day she 
was buried*. A chill, sad day. The sky was 
free from clouds, except on the very northern 
edge of the horizon, where were the signs of 
fog-clouds lying on the sea. But free from 
clouds though the sky was, the sunhght did 
not seem to have yet penetrated the air: it 
fell on the earth, but it did not lie sleeping 
there in broad patches. All the secret barren- 
ness of the land was visible, more visible even 
than in winter. It was as though, shrill, cold, 
shivering, it made its plaint to the sun to 
touch it and give it life, warmth, fertility. A 
chUl, sad day, a day of foreboding. 

The churchyard at Dunburgh had long been 
closed to all ordinary burials ; but in this case 
license had been obtained from the bishop of 
the diocese to re-open the family vault. The 
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Bigns of mourning were very general in the 
town. Everywhere the shutters were up ; the 
bells were muffled ; the workmen at Mr. Fleet- 
wood's factory, and very many of the tradesmen 
of the town, attended in the churchyard, out of 
respect to the family of the deceased. 

But aU the arrangements for the funeral 
itself were markedly simple : neither hearse 
nor mourning-coach was used, the coffin was 
carried on men's shoulders, and the family and 
the house-servants followed walking, Mr. 
John Bernard and Captain Marcus Bernard, 
the nephew, were of the number, John Sted- 
man of Southwich, and Sir William Thorpe. 
With Mr. Fleetwood as chief mourner, walked 
— Hugh Noble. 

Their way took them past my house, and 
I saw him— graver and older looking by 
more months than he had been away from 
Dunburgh, yet with the same bold, kind, fear- 
less mien as when we had him amongst us. 
Having left (one would say) for all the fear of 
man or thought of shame he showed, in the 
ordinary course of things — ^brought back, like- 
wise in no unusual way, by a moumfol event, 
which moved his kind heart deeply. They 
said that at the funeral, of all present he was 
most overcome. 
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Naturally, speculation was keen as to tlie 
amount of significance attacliing to his return. 
No one had had any previous notification of it : 
not I even, who had only left the Fleetwoods' 
house two days before the funeral. The next 
day was Sunday, when every action of his 
would be eagerly watched and canvassed. 
Unless indeed that were true which (by an 
ingenious accumulative process not requiring 
exhibition here) was the most strongly attested 
fact concerning his coming, excepting that 
coming itself — ^namely, that he had taken his 
departure immediately after the funeral, with- 
out so much as setting foot in DurjDurgh 
House. 

Of course, taking into account what had 
happened, it was on his relations with the 
Fleetwoods that speculation was most rife. 
Sunday came ; there was a large party of the 
Fleetwoods' friends and relatives at church — 
with the one exception of Mr. Stedman, aU 
the gentlemen who attended the funeral ; and 
in addition, Ohve, Mrs. John Bernard, and Mrs. 
Marcus Bernard. So that the curious were 
not, as had been threatened, to be cheated out 
of the best portion of their entertainment, and 
failed not to notice that in goiug Hugh walked 
by Mrs. John Bernard's side the whole way. 
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But he sat by Olive in churchy and in return- 
ing he walked from the first alone with her, 
behind the rest, talking gravely and not much 
— ^his manner throughout perfectly natural and 
composed. 

Olive kept her thick crape veil down the 
whole time, both at church and in the street. 
I shook hands with her, and with Hugh too, as 
we came out of church : it might be that by 
that accident they were thrown together. 

In the evening they were the same party, 
but I did not see how they came in ; and Hugh, 
making way for the older gentlemen to pass 
into the pew first, did not sit by Olive. One 
was uncertain what to think ; one found one's 
self constantly wavering between two directly 
opposite conclusions. 

However, when on the Tuesday I went up 
to Dunburgh House, I asked Olive directly : 
" What does Hugh's coming back mean, my 
dear ? Is all to be as it has been ? " 

" Yes," she said, with a faint colour in her 
cheeks, and a slight smile about her lips that 
did not reach her eyes, ^' aU is to be as it has 
been." 

And then I found that I might have seen 
for myself that she wore her diamond engage- 
ment ring once agaia. 
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Yet she was serious and subdued, and in 
poor spirits. 

Later, when Hugh came in, and after a while 
took a chair by me, I said to him, " I am glad 
of this, Hugh. To see you here again in the 
old way has driven away a heartache I did 
not know I had had until it left me." 

"You a party to it too. Miss Stansbury?" 
he said, smiling. "It is certain you Dunburgh 
people have all entered into a conspiracy to 
spoil me with kindness." 

My first glimpse of him the day of the 
funeral had not, then, deceived me. The al- 
most boyish gaiety, that it seems like a lost 
art in these old days of the world long to 
retain, was gone out at length from his snule. 
Yet, if that smile was deeper it was as brave as 
ever, and ,even more winning ; the expression 
of his face more acute than when he went 
away, less tempting to any to trifle with him : 
more stately, it would not be too much to say. 
And he himself was still in manner so little 
presuming, so painstaking in his kindness, so 
free to give as well as ask respect, that one 
felt a love for him first, and only considered 
the wherefore afterwards, with all the old ease. 

Few are bom to this ; no service wiU whoUy 
suffice to buy it : let us not be too hard upon 
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the seK-asserting people who are driven that 
way, if only for a space about them in which 
to do the work it is in them to do. 

Though Olive did not lose her gravity the 
whole evening, I saw more shy, half-veiled 
lovers' ways between the two than ever before. 
There was sad pleasure also in seeing how the 
three — ^the widowed man, no longer alert and 
vigorous, but much aged and broken in every 
way ; the young strong man who had his life 
elsewhere in a measure, but one firm foothold 
here ; the grave, undemonstrative girl — ^were 
drawn to one another, and seemed to feel 
themselves belonging to one another through 
what had come upon them. The tears more 
than once welled up into kind-hearted Mrs. 
John Bernard's eyes, because, I am sure, of 
its striking her in the same way. (She would 
not have let one fall for the world.) For a 
woman of so quick and lively a spirit her 
affections were very strong and lasting ; she 
had loved her sister-in-law dearly, and I know, 
though she did not obtrude her grief, felt her 
loss very keenly. 

Hugh Noble's stay in Dunburgh did not at 
this time extend over the Thursday of this 
same week. But he was to come back. On 
^he Monday, about noonday, as I was after- 
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wards told it, Mr. Fleetwood liad himself 
driven Hugh to the brewery, and putting him 
down there, had continued his own journey. 

Hugh, had gone straight into the great court- 
yard, where were Mr. Hathaway and most of the 
men; the latter about quitting work for dinner. 

'* Mr. Hathaway, I believe," said Hugh. 

"And Mr. Noble, I believe. I am happy 
to make Mr. Noble's acquaintance, and I beg 
to be allowed to congratulate him on his re- 
suming the government here." Thus Mr. 
Hathaway promptly. 

" My purpose has been communicated to 
you, then? " 

" I was duly advised of it, sir, by this morn- 
ing's post, by my employers, Messrs. Scorton, 
Searle, and Co." 

" It is quick unseating you, Mr. Hathaway. 
You understand there is no discourtesy meant 
by it." 

" The probability, sir, was in Scorton, Searle, 
and Co.'s instructions, and consequently al- 
lowed for from, the first." 

("And you have never given a single hint 
of it, either by anything you have said or done, 
or any course you have taken in business, 
since you have been here," thought Jonas, 
who was near by, considerably surprised.) 
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" I should be sorry to let it have even the 
appearance of discourtesy," contimied Hugh. 
" From what I am told, I feel I am under 
considerable obligations to you for your ad- 
mirable management of business here." 

^^ Glad to hear you say so, Mr. Noble. I 
shall be paid, and you wiU pay, for anything 
I've done : still, it don't do either of us any 
harm to have the thing said." 

Hugh gave him a quick look of amused 
curiosity. 

^^ I am glad to see most of the old faces 
here," he said, looking around him on the 
men. 

From the moment of Noble's coming in it 
had been one continued salutation on his part. 
" How do you do, Soaues ? " " WeU, Norton." 
** You, Brown? " through a good quarter of 
the Dunburgh burgess list. Whilst the men 
kept up a running fire of congratulation to 
each other— in their awkward, shy way of 
showing pleasure and giving welcome — ^rather 
than to Hugh. One and then another joining 
to make a group, they gradually edged in on 
Hugh and Mr. Hathaway, until quite a close 
circle was formed around them. 

^^ I am glad to see most of the old faces 
here still," said Hugh. 
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" Yes. Very Kttle change you'll find, sir. 
Most of them have paid you the compliment, 
at some time or other of my being in authority 
here, of giving me notice of their intention 
to leave ; sometimes they were kind enough 
to say, when I had Buited myself with some 
one else. But having passed the compliment, 
like reasonable men they understood they had 
done enough." 

A grin went round the circle, and one tall 
feUow, with something of a stage brigand's 
look, found brass enough to say: "Ah, you 
know, gov'nor, you're such a grasy-tongued 
kinder sort a man, a chap cann't get howd a 
yew like, not twice runnin'." 

Hugh gave a short laugh. Thus encouraged, 
the brigand proceeded further to deUver him- 
self : 

"Well, now our right gov'nor be comeback, 
we don't mind, me and my mates, a sayin' you 
am't such a wery bad sort arter all. We woU 
sa' that on ye." 

Hugh found it more impossible than before 
not to laugh. The bland "foreigner" re- 
mained in his half-bowing attitude, his mouth 
compressed and smiling, with keen gleeful 
eyes meeting Hugh's. 

" The first day of my rule here," he said, in 
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a light, conversational tone, *^tliey had got 
some way towards deciding to duck me in one 
of your beer vats." 

A guilty look came over the men's faces. 
The circle edged a little outwards, as each 
one discovered that his neighbour's place was 
in front of, rather than behind him. 

^'Thought I was blind, and deaf too, did 
they, eh? " went on the inexorable Mr. Hath- 
away. " There's the man who kept them in," 
said he, pointing suddenly to where Jonas 
stood, rubbing his stubbly chin, his pen in 
his hair, and a smirk on his face — a puzzled 
thought coming to the front now and then in 
his mind, over that dexterous habit of re- 
serve made known to him those few minutes 
ago. 

Hereupon Jonas was seized with a retiring 
mood, and was understood to say he wasn't 
sorry, very much as though he had been 
accused of some fault. 

" Could have eaten me without salt, too — 
to see me here riled him so," chuckled the 
ex-manager. 

He then relieved the feelings of all present 
by turning the subject, and asking Hugh when 
he would be at Uberty to take his account. 
At once if it suited him, Hugh said. It did 
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suit him, the men began to disperse, and the 
two went into the countinghouse together. 

Mr. Hathaway was occupied with Hugh all 
that day and the two following days; left 
Dunburgh on the Thursday by a train two 
hours earlier than the one Hugh took — and 
with the record that the men at the brewery, 
ere he went, assembled and gave him three 
ringing cheers, and one parting cheer more, 
leaves the pages of this story. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 
"by reason of only one man." 

In the Grothic age, grim Humour painted ''the Dance of 
Death ;" in our polished century, some sardonic wit should give 
us '' the Masquerade of Hate." Hate comes covertly forth from 
some self-interest we have crossed, or some self-love we have 
wounded. . . . You may be hated by a man you have never 
seen in your life ; you may be hated as often by one you have 
loaded with benefits. ... It may come on us unawares, in 
some solitary bye- way of our life ; strike us in our unsuspecting 
privacy ; thwart us in some blessed hope we have never told to 
another. Lord Lytton. 

Hugh, as has been said, left on the Thursday. 
Captain and Mrs. Marcus Bernard left in the 
beginning of the next week; Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bernard stayed into yet another week. 
In three days more Hugh returned. Two 
rooms had been prepared for him at Little 
Grays, but no fresh servants engaged ; the old 
man and woman who had been put into Little 
Grays at the time of his going away, doing 
what was required for him. 
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He did his daily business at the brewery; 
he consented to fill a recently-vacated feoffee- 
ship. Pressed to take the post of town-coun- 
cillor, vacated by the same gentleman, he 
refased, but said iu case of a future vacancy, 
he might be of a different mind. ^^ Heri 
dicehamus^'' it seemed, was aU the disap- 
pointed audience was to hear; no explana- 
tion of his eleven months' absence was heard 
of as forthcoming. 

But even monks may not make of yester- 
day's lesson just what they will, and at a word 
put the world where it was. Nor were we to 
lose our sensation, even though we should 
suffer in edification. 

Hugh had been a week or so returned, and 
just six weeks had elapsed since Mrs. Fleet- 
wood's death, when he called on me in the 
evening after dinner, sat talking on casual 
topics some minutes, then said quietly, he had a 
request to make to me in confidence. It was, 
that, he and OHve being about to be married 
on the morrow morning, I would, as a very old 
and valued friend, attend their wedding. The 
request came from OKve and Mr. Fleetwood 
as well as from himself. With the exception 
of Colonel and Mrs. Marsland, the rector and 
me, no one would be present or informed of it. 
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I do not need to speak of my astonishment. 

^'I am astonished, Hugh," was all the reply 
left me. 

" There were strong reasons," he went on 
to say, " governing my flight from here eleven 
months ago, as you must have known. Very 
painful reasons they were too ; and that you 
will not have been far from guessing. The 
same strong reasons govern the course we are 
taking now. I would tell you what they were, 
only I desire that my public utterance of them 
should not be hampered by any previous 
private utterance, except to the two or three 
persons in the world to whom it was unavoid- 
able. When you hear what these reasons 
were and are. Miss Stansbury, you will not 
say as you said once, that any danger to me 
lay in shoal water." (Though it was not so 
meant, he must then have felt my remark, as 
one does feel the unintentional injustice so 
often dealt out to one ; not least often by 
those who might be supposed to know one 
best.) ** Whether you will say that I have 
done what a man could in dangerous seas, to 
keep my helm straight and make a good 
voyage of it, I do not know. 

" I think now I shall say so, Hugh." 

*'You are kind," he said, with pondering. 
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troubled brows ; " but it is not all pleasure to 
hear you. I think," he said, ^'no one has 
ever guessed — I have been at so much pains 
to keep it out of sight — what an ambitions' 
man I am. I have wished to become a power 
in this place ; and not only in this place, but 
in Greenshire and even beyond. I had youths 
means, appetite for work, on my side ; and in 
the matter of brains, I have found I can hold 
my own with the majority of the people I 
come across ; and so I have not seen why I 
should not attain my desire. I have been 
gratified to find the return wave of influence 
of mine stronger than I could have hoped. 
The knowledge that I must give all this up as a 
reasonable hope of my Hfe, came to me in one 
day, Miss Stansbury. Ah, that was a hard day 
— I did not know how hard till it was over." 
' ' And that was the day you left Dunburgh ? ' ' 
" The day I left Dunburgh. I had Christo- 
pher with me all day ; I never did business 
better ; I took a cruel pride towards myself in 
doing it well ; yet there was no one minute I 
had not facing me such a problem as I may 
be satisfied I shall never again have to face. 
The time since then has been one waiting for 
the coming of what is now very near. Do 
not mistake me, my dear Miss Stansbury ; you 
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must prepare yourself to be deeply pained. As 
for me, I have got the pain over." But 
though his smile was brave, and had some- 
thing of grandeur even, it belied him. And 
he seemed somewhat to suspect that it did, 
for he added, " At all events I try to think I 
have." 

"AndOHve?" 

" Olive will be my wife then ; it is her own 
wish. Ah, Olive's pain is not the selfish pain 
mine in some measure is. Women are more 
unselfish than men; it is not mere precept 
with me now, it is my experience.'* 

" To devote one's self for others is easier to 
a woman, but it is greater in a man, Hugh." 

" It would be insincere," he answered, " to- 
ward my own belief, out of politeness to. take 
exception to what you say." 

" Then, Miss Stansbury, you will come * lilt 
to the wedding,'" he added brightening, look- 
ing gay and gallant as th6 morrow's young 
bridegroom should. 

^* I won't come *lilt to the wedding,' Hugh — 
however that may be. But I promise to come 
decently, as suits an old woman of my years." 

"We won't quarrel as to the way," said 
Hugh, laughing. 

It was arranged that Colonel and Mrs. 
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Marsland should call for me in their carriage, 
on their road to church next morning. Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Marsland had not been home 
from India more than a year or so, and did not 
visit with the Dunburgh people. I had, how- 
ever, met them twice or thrice at houses in 
the country, and so required no introduction 
to them when I joined them. 

The Colonel was a quiet, studious gentle- 
man, much believed in his profession. Mrs. 
Marsland was a handsome, fashionable, grand 
lady; with some of the stanch Noble blood 
in her veins, nevertheless. 

" This is a very strange ceremony. Miss 
Stansbury, at which we are to assist," she 
said. "I don't know where our reputation 
for discretion will be. Well, I tell Hugh, that 
of course he and Miss Fleetwood know what 
they are about in bringing us here." 

*^ I have seen very little of the bride," she 
went on to remark. " A quiet, reserved girl, 
is she not ? Hugh seems very becomingly in 
love." 

She greeted Hugh as he met us at the 
church door, very kindly. She was not wholly 
imlike him; she had all his address, and, at 
command, his almost flatteringly gracious 
manners. She was just the woman for the 
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occasion. We were soon, at her instance, chat- 
ting away with all the zest and pleasantness in 
the world ; as if, instead of the *^ strange cere- 
mony " she had called it, it was quite an 
affair of rule we were assisting at, and the 
church would presently fill with a gay com- 
pany in place of the clerk, and the two pew- 
openers, and the half-dozen or so idlers who 
had happened to discover that something was 
going on inside. 

There was the sound of other carriage 
wheels in the street, a slight stir and move- 
ment amongst us ; then the littleside door in 
the great church was opened, and, the outer 
light streaming in before them, there came 
in Mr. Fleetwood and the white-garmented, 
pale-faced bride. 

Hugh threw up his head j a glad, proud, yet 
strangely haughty and defiant smile withal, 
as who (did I think it then or afterwards ?) 
should rob him of his fortune and happiness 
this day, was on his face, as with eyes that 
never left her till she stood at hi& side, he 
followed OHve's progress up the church to 
hiuK, Mrs. Marsland too, though still con- 
versing with her husband and me, watched 
the pale girl keenly from the moment of her 
entrance. 
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I do not know what my cousin would have 
said to-day ; there was no red on her lips for 
due relief to-day ; except for the blue of her 
eyes, every spark of colour had fled her face : 
the white of her dress was scarcely so white. 
I could see that as she knelt, she every now 
and then trembled from head to foot ; and 
quite otherwise from what I should have pre- 
dicted had one asked me, in making her 
responses her tones were so low we could not 
even catch the words. Hugh spoke out 
clearly and certainly enough for all the world 
to know he took this woman to his wedded 
wife. 

The brief service seemed, as on each new 
occasion it seems, unusally brief; they rose 
from their knees, she, OHve Fleetwood no 
longer — Olive Noble now. Hugh raised her 
veil, and with his gallant bridegroom's air, 
kissed her : then for a moment did she seem 
verily transformed — so great a passion of love 
and worship and service was in her eyes as 
she gave him back his kiss. The next she 
was quietly, though trembUng a little still, re- 
ceiving our several congratulations, smiling in 
a half absent way at the rector's little joke — 
brought out, a trifle newly garnished, on every 
similar event, as regularly as gown and prayer- 
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book — ^the beautiful wifely crown already 
seeming to cast its soft shadow on her face, 
making of OHve Noble more than OKve Fleet- 
wood was, or ever could have been. 

There was little delay in the church. She 
and her husband followed the rector into the 
vestry, and we at a short interval followed 
them. As soon as the necessary forms were 
disposed of they prepared to leave. 

There were more people in the church now. 
I saw Mrs. Morris and Mary, and also Mrs. 
Malcolm and her daughter, and one of the 
Toxeters with them. A man stood in the 
aisle quite in the bride and bridegroom's path 
— a rather tall, high-shouldered, wiry-looking 
man, in light overcoat, hoUand waistcoat, and 
black trousers ; of any age between thirty and 
five-and-forty ; of a type we country-people 
were altogether unaccustomed to. Great 
breadth between his shifty blue eyes, that 
were seemingly in every comer of the great 
church at one and the same time ; the scar of 
an old wound across his forehead ; a round 
head, bad behind the ears ; a white shrunken 
face, not shrunken as is a wizened old man's 
face, bat as is an unhealthy, ill-conditioned 
child's; a mouth that closed as does a steel 
trap ; a small plump hand that held his hat 
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with a singularly dexterous curve, wluch the 
wide sleeve of his overcoat the more displayed 
— card-sharper, billiard-marker, welsher, the 
name of any and every evil bird of prey 
that lives (one cannot say thrives) on men's 
vicious habits and ill-luck and loss, was 
written on the whole man of him. You knew 
him for what he was at once, even though the 
entire genus were hitherto strange to you. 

Whether it were the intolerable, immeasu- 
rable insolence of the man, the evil temper he 
carried towards all the world, or something 
added one did not wot of — ^but standing right 
in the bride and bridegroom's path he did not 
attempt to move. 

Even after Hugh's quiet, clear, "Will you 
be good enough to let us pass ? " he moved no 
more than a few inches. It was possible for 
them to go by him now ; but Hugh would not 
do it thus. With cool and haughty purpose 
he waited for the other to give place. With a 
marvellously sioister expression crossing his 
face, a glance of more than mere anger, of 
livehest hatred, the glance with which one 
might draw a knife from his sleeve and stab 
another quickly to the death, the fellow re- 
cognized his master, and stepped aside the 
required extent. 
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It was SO brief an incident, not occupying to 
act it the space of time it does to read of it, 
that over, we paid small heed to it ; nor to all 
appearance had any one seen anything dis- 
turbing in it beyond the momentary annoy- 
ance. We returned to the vestry to wait for 
the other carriages to be announced. We had 
not many minutes to wait. As we came out 
the man was standing near the vestry door. 

Mr. Fleetwood drove alone. Hugh and 
Olive had driven to his house, but they were 
to start almost immediately for London, and 
there was to be no wedding breakfast, and 
Dunburgh House was to receive no wedding 
guests. I returned as I had come, with 
Colonel and Mrs. Marsland. 

As we drove along, Mrs. Marsland made the 
incidental remark to her husband, "What a 
curious person that was in the church, Fred." 

" Yes," he said, " he carried his credentials 
about him pretty visibly. They had the sign- 
manual of his Satanic Majesty surely enough." 

" The bride behaved beautifully, did she 
not ? " said she to me. 

And I quite agreed to the bride's having 
behaved beautifully. 

So fell the curtain on this act of the play. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE LOST **REGNOR LODBROG/' 

0, 1 have suffered 
With those I saw suflfer ! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 

O, the cry did knock, 
Against my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perish'd. 

The Tempest. 

HoRNCASTLE, the ironmonger, beHhanger and 
gasfitter as weU, had work in connection with 
his trade to do at my house. In the course of 
his work he fell to talking to my man-servant, 
Bust, of the wedding of a week ago. Most 
persons' talk in Dunburgh, tradesman or other- 
wise, did fall more or less into that channel at 
this period. Kust retailed what was said to 
cook ; cook to HaU, my housemaid ; Hall, to 
me. 

^* Well, a funny thing," (Southshire and 
Greenshire persons favour a peculiar use of 
that word *' funny," just as they do of the 
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word "comical,") "A fiinny thing happened 
to me," remarked Homcastle, " that day of the 
wedding. I went over to Wilford in the after- 
noon, and as I was coming out of the town on 
my way home my pony cast a shoe. There's 
a blacksmith's shop thereabouts, as you may 
know. Whiles they was a-shoeing my nag, I 
went and got a glass of ale at the * Pickerel.' 
It's a low place, that ' Pickerel,' but the land- 
lord's a brother of a journeyman of mine, so I 
wasn't partikler for once. The landlord, he 
asked me into a room where were two or three 
other chaps — one of 'em a fat, bloaty fellow, 
pitted with the smallpox. He was already 
three-parts stupid with drink, and when the 
landlord come in with my ale, he asks him for 
another three penn'orth. 'No,' says the land- 
lord, * I see the colour of your money before 
you have another try at my tap.' ' My partner 
has the purse,' says the chap, ' he'll pay you 
when he come back.' But no : Mathews 
wouldn't. * Anything doing at Dunburgh, Mr. 
Homcastle ? ' says he. * Oh yes,' I says, 
* plenty doing at Dunburgh, always was a re- 
markable place, you know,' — I like riling 
them WiKord chaps, — * Mr. Noble and Miss 
Fleetwood was married this morning, with not 
more than three people there.' You should 
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have seen how that feller twisted round in 
his chair, and how he began to swear. Lawk, 
he did swear awful. I never heard nothing 
like it." 

" The feller what was pitted with the small- 
pox?" asked Eust. 

" Yes, that feller. What he was going to do 
to Mr. Noble, and Mr. Fleetwood, and Miss 
Fleetwood — and what was going to happen to 
them ! I tell you I never heard nothing like 
it. I always thought Bliss the saddler had as 
rough a side to his tongue as any man could 
have; — ^he's nothing to this chap. Says 
Mathews, very dehberate, * If you don't stop 
that immediately, you take a turn outside, 
you precious rascal you.' He knocked under 
a bit then, he did. But you never did hear ! " 

" What should a feller like that have to do 
with the Fleetwoods ? " questioned Eust. 

"That's thd funny part of the business," 
returned Homcastle. " If I hadn't positively 
known that Bernard Fleetwood had been dead 
this five year or more, I could have sworn it 
was him and no one else in the world." 

" No ! " 

" I could. When I began to look at him, 
which in course his talk made me, I see the 
likeness plain enough. Bernard Fleetwood, 

8 
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you know, didn't take after the rest of the 
family. He was dark, and rather short and 
thickset — ^more like the Coxes, Mr. Fleet- 
wood's mother's family. Of course it wasn't 
Bernard Fleetwood; but he had a wonderful 
look of him all the same." 

But I, when the tale came round to me, I 
had it flash in upon me instantly: "Bernard 
Fleetwood did not die, and this was he. 
Better many times over that he had died, I 
fear. • But what peril should there be, can 
there be, to Hugh Noble in it ? " 

Yet now that I had this conception of 
which way the fact lay, though I could not 
solve that one particular point of the peril 
there was in it to Hugh Noble — now I could, 
alas, only too easily imderstand any weight of 
care on Mr. Fleetwood's face, any severity of 
bearing, any intensity of anxiety. For, strange 
as it then seemed to me, that day of his child's 
wedding, he had shown no more than a brief 
spasm, as it were, of tenderness. He had been 
more than grave, he had been stem, austere, 
as one over whose heart had gone a dry, blast- 
ing wind, cutting down, for this while, all flower 
of that presentness and hope which are the hfe 
of, which are love itself. 

That Homcastle, and even the landlord of 
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the Pickerel Inn, used to rough men and 
rough speech as the latter must needs be, 
should be amazed at and disgusted by the 
coarseness of his language, was, sad to say, 
no bar to belief in his identity with any one 
versed in Bernard Fleetwood's antecedents 
— as most persons in Dunburgh were. Mr. 
Fleetwood himself had only slowly come to the 
knowledge of what his son was. Yet before 
the latter left England, now five years and 
more ago, he had come to that knowledge; 

But Mrs. Fleetwood had not — and that she 
never should, had been the surpassing care 
of her husband's life. She had accepted her 
son's going abroad as his sullen resolve r she 
did not know it had become almost a matter 
of necessity with him. How far the fond 
illusion was thorough with her I cannot tell. 
I do sometimes think that it was something 
nearly akin to an instinct of self-preservation, 
that kept her from seeing quite what he was. 
She had fretted a good deal over his going, but 
she never opposed it very strongly, and at the last 
less and less. She never asserted much of him, 
even when recalling him most affectionately. 

It is a narrative still to be followed through 
the files of old newspapers, of how seven 
months, eight months, nine months, ten 
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months went by from the time of the sailing 
of the '^Regnor Lodbrog," (the vessel in which 
Bernard Fleetwood left England,) with tidings,, 
looked for in vain, of her arrival at her ultimate 
destination. Looked for, at Geelong, at first 
simply anxiously. Then with sharp suspense and 
fears, with a dread alternative hinted at rather 
than openly expressed. Then despairingly. 

She had touched at Galle, and had sailed 
again — ^being spoken two days out — ^for Singa- 
pore and her ultimate port of deUvery. For 
the rest, no . one knew aught except that the 
dreaded Straits' pirates had shown themselves 
very audacious of late, and that there were ru- 
mours about of their having actually attacked 
a large ship— which rumours might or might 
not have originated solely in the failure of the 
"Regnor Lodbrog" to make Singapore. At 
length no shred of reasonable hope seemed 
left of her ever being heard of more. She 
was posted on the loss-book at Lloyd's, and 
insurance paid on her^ and tears shed and 
mourning worn in many homes — ^for Bernard 
Fleetwood in the home at Dunburgh. 

Would to God that in very deed the record 
did close here I — that no baneful shadow of a 
great and stately ship in flames, ghastly dead 
faces lying on her deck, the cries of unseen, 
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imprisoned wretches about in the air, cmel 
men, stony-faced, remorseless, rowing away 
from her in boats, should lie across those 
southern seas — should lie across the life of a 
father who, with one cry to heaven against 
this his son, tore him from his heart, and 
never again voluntarily spoke his name ; across 
the life of a friend who once for that son's sake 
had in very truth, and not in figure merely, 
carried his life in his hand, if so that he might 
save him from such worldly ruin as, by the 
side of his hideous after-career, had surely been 
good fortune. 

But in speaking of this at this time we go to 
what is beyond. 

Tidings did come of the "KegnorLodbrog.'' 
Just two years from the date of her leaving 
England, three men, two Englishmen and one 
man of Italian nationahty, a part of her old 
crew, gave themselves up to the commissioner 
of police at Melbourne, self-accused of mutiny 
and murder on board the " Eegnor Lodbrog.'' 
There were many more, twelve or fifteen, im- 
plicated in the crime ; but the rest had gone 
one way and another, these three only keeping 
together from that time to this. Professing 
to have been rather consenting parties to, 
than active instruments in, the terrible busi- 
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ness, they were admitted as Queen's evidence; 
and on their testimony other three of the 
wretches were tracked down, convicted, and 
hung, — one of them previously to execution 
confessing to the justice of his sentence, and 
confirming in most particulars the informers' 
story. A fourth was sentenced to confinement 
for life, his guilt being adjudged of not quite 
so deep a dye. 

The manner of the mutiny was thus : One 
John Eddis would seem to have been the 
moving spirit. A man of the name of Hyam 
— whom the sailor Johnson who made confes- 
sion before execution believed to have been a 
previous acquaintance of Eddis in England, — 
Johnson himself, and one other, a Lascar, who 
went by the name of Jock, had been taken^ in 
some degree into Eddis 's confidence a short 
while previous to their arrival at Galle. 

It must be stated that the " Eegnor Lodbrog" 
carried ^664, 723 in coined gold; and jeil,200 
in jewellery. The object of the conspirators 
was to possess themselves of this treasure. 

Two days out from Galle they commenced 
cautious overtures to others of the crew. 
Even thus early the captain began to have 
suspicions, and had, there is reason to believe, 
been very near signalling the vessel before men- 
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tioned as speaking them on that day, to come 
to his assistance. Three days more, and the 
mutineers had gained over a sufficient number 
of the crew, and sd far shaken the fidelity of 
others as to enable them to put their atro- 
cious plot into determined execution. Strik- 
ing down in the very beginning the captain, 
with his chief officer, five of the crew, and 
two gentlemen passengers whb had come to 
his aid, they got easy command of the ship ; 
and first securing all ^of whom they were not 
sure below hatches, sailed her for seven days. 
Once during those seven days, when resistance 
threatened from those below, Bddis had, as an 
at once effective and diverting way of meet- 
ing it, fired a dozen or more shots indiscri- 
minately into the cabins. 

But not in this even was the full height of 
his enormity reached. The ship's longboat and 
another being well stored with provisions, and 
the treasure — constant guard kept over it by 
his two most trusted lieutenants, Hyam and 
Johnson — ^being duly conveyed into them, the 
mutineers, to the number of twenty- two, be- 
took themselves, under his directions, to the 
boats. 

Of what happened then, the three informers 
and the four men brought to justice, one and 
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all, not excepting JolmBoii even, an admitted 
ringleader in all else, avowed their utter inno- 
cence ; nay, their extreme surprise and horror 
upon it. 

They had not rowed a hundred yards from 
the ship when smoke and then flames were 
seen to issue from her. 

" The dead tell no tales," said Eddis, fero- 
ciously, when the horrified faces of those 
about him seemed to demand an explanation. 

(Yet is there a more terrible saying still — 
" Only the dead come back again.") 

But now men who had yielded up their 
wills to him unhesitatingly hitherto, revolted, 
and sick with pity, red-handed though they 
were with the blood of their fellows, would 
now have gone back, yes, and ■ dared death by 
burning for themselves, to save the poor vic- 
tims cooped up in their floating, fiery prison. 
But those who openly revolted were not in 
sufficient numbers, and wer6 one and all so 
afflicted with the miserable distrust of each 
other which is the curse of wicked men, that 
they were powerless to do aught, and were 
11,3 ^^ yield themselves again to the 
! man Eddis, the yoke of their own 
hoice. Yet before this revolt was 
re four of them lying dead or dying 
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men in the bottom of the boats, the man 
Johnson owning to the shooting of one of the 
number; pleading, in justification, the utter 
uselessness of a return under the circum- 
stances, and the necessity of obedience to the 
personal safety of the whole party. 

When hope began to fail those who had 
relatives on board the '^ Eegnor Lodbrog," Mrs. 
Fleetwood, though she suffered beyond mea- 
sure, bore the trial with a good courage out- 
wardly. Yet was it then that her illness 
entered by slow and indistinguishable steps 
on its final more acute and incurable stage. 

When, rising clear out of the mists of time, 
the dreadful particulars, dreadful beyond all 
previous imagination, reached England, her 
health was in so precarious a state that Mr. 
Fleetwood, communicating the facts to Olive, 
whom indeed the daily papers would have 
furnished with • them, withheld them from his 
wife, whose necessarily secluded habit of life 
rendered the doing so not difficult. To enter 
on this second agony would, he felt, kill her. 

Mr. Fleetwood had the Austrahan papers, 
containing all the minuter details of the trial, 
sent him by arrangement. But tjiis was done 
privately, through strangers ; and these papers 
even Olive did not see or know of. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

WATERS OF MARAH. 

Though to his wounding he did slay a man. 

Abthur Hugh Clouoh. 

At the end of a month spent in travelling in 
the West of England, and a week or so spent 
in London, where Hugh had, as I understood, 
law business to transact, Hugh and OKve 
Noble returned to Dunburgh — ^not however 
to Little Grays, but to her father's house. 
Moreover, at Little Grays no preparation for 
their future abode there had as yet been 
ordered. 

Their return was on the Thursday. On the 
Friday was the magistrates' weekly sitting at 
the Town Hall, to dispose of the cases on the 
police-sheet. 

On the Tuesday Mr. Fleetwood had written 
a letter, as follows, to Sir Thomas Aston : — 
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" Dunburgh House, 1st June, 18 — . 
"Dear Sir Thomas, 
" As a very important matter in which near relatives of 
mine are deeply concerned, is to come before the magistrates 
sitting at Dunburgh, on Friday next, I do not consider that I 
myself ought to take my place on the bench. But I shall 
esteem it a personal favour if you can make it convenient to 
attend on that day. I have written to Swales and Colonel Shef- 
field, making a similar request to them. 

** I am, dear Sir Thomas," etc. etc. 

# 

There was, then, a very full bench that 
Friday — ^the gentlemen thus summoned obey- 
ing the summons in every case ; and the two 
other district magistrates, the Eev. Mr. Orphin 
and Nicholas Browne, being much too fond 
of ^^justicing" not to attend on all possible 
occasions, special or othervyise. In truth, the 
certainty almost of the attendance of these 
two had in part dictated Mr. Fleetwood's 
note to the three other gentlemen. Mr. 
Tompkinson, the wine merchant, also, as 
Mayor ; and Mr. Joyce, as Deputy-Mayor, 
took their seats : but they had jurisdiction in 
borough cases only. 

Half an hour or so before the commence- 
ment of business, Mr. Fleetwood and Noble 
walked down together to the pohce-station, 
which was next door to the Town Hall, and 
were closeted with the Superintendent of 
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splendid composure. Something very charac- 
teristic was there in the way each one brought 
himself to the shock of meeting the idea face 
to face. 

Charles Swales looked inexpressibly stem, 
said in his quick, incisive voice, " What, that 
murder of six years ago?" Seemed to look 
inwards on his memory of that time. 

Sir Thomas Aston put out his hand depre- 
catingly. " There must have been mis- 
adventure in it," he said, hastily ; as though 
some of the pain and shame were personal to 
himself, and he would cover it from the com- 
mon gaze. "We shall hear something pre- 
sently to give it quite another colouring." 

"Well, there's our duty to do, anyway," 
said Colonel Sheffield, huskily. "But Hugh 
Noble ! I can't understand it." 

" If we sit here prejudging the case without 
the evidence before us," said the Eev, Mr. 
Orphin, in a voice as though he had mea- 
sured out the lung force requisite to the enun- 
' ' ' " i each word ; then cut it down and 
t of one-tenth, after the fashion of 
ent officials with estimates for the 
" Maegeras," " I do not know what 
of this boasted doing our duty, 
heffield." 
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"Quite true. Very right," ejaculated 
Nicholas Browne, nodding his by no means 
Jovian head. 

Colonel Sheffield pulled his great white mou- 
stache grimly, but soothed himself with the 
thought that they were a couple of — ^well, in 
polite English, fit for a lady's pen — fools. 

" The defendant," continued the reverend 
gentleman, "is in custody, I presume; in 
custody. Superintendent ? No departure from 
the common routine, Superintendent, — the 
common routine. We are not to think whe- 
ther he be gentleman or peasant." 

" Sergeant Martin have him in custody, 
your wushup," replied Keeble blandly; 
highly approving, as was natural — given the 
fact he had been able to adduce in answer — of 
the reverend gentleman's observations. 

They might have suffered from a further ex- 
tension of his worship's oration, had not 
Charles Swales intervened with, " I suppose 
it to be the general wish that we take this 
case first." 

Eeceiving an affirmative from Sir Thomas 
Aston and Colonel Sheffield, to whom he had 
by manner more directly appealed, he ordered 
Keeble to produce the prisoner. Mr. Orphin 
had some thoughts of revenging the slight on 
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himseK and Mr. Browne by raising an objec- 
tion to this course; but Charles Swales was 
suddenly overtaken, in anticipation, by such 
obvious denseness of sight and hearing, that 
Mr. Orphin, though greatly exercised with his 
purpose, had not strength of mind enough to 
bring it to an issue ere the prisoner stood at 
the bar before them. 

There were many eyes upon- Hugh Noble : 
some that only crept shyly to his face after 
the lapse of some minutes. Charles Swales 
looked at him askance, with stiff under-lip, 
and much heeding eyes, and no visible relent- 
ing. Sir Thomas Aston would not look at 
him on his entrance, but held his head down. 
Even when he did raise his eyes, it was not 
at the prisoner he looked, but, with tightened, 
nervous Ups, much. as though he himself were 
the culprit, around the now crowded court. 

Colonel Sheffield faced the prisoner 
straightly as though he were a hostile 
battery. Mr. Orphin pursed up his stork-like 
visage, and settled his white neckcloth and 
Noble's fate also, so far as he was concerned. 
Mr. Nicholas Browne looked at him through 
his moony spectacles with a gaze bound on its 
own authority to penetrate stone walls ; much 
more the recesses of the prisoner's stony heart. 
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" As for me, I have got the pain over," had 
Hugh Noble said to me that day before his 
wedding. 

But he himseK had, even at that time, some- 
what quaHfied his words ; and truly there was 
still bitterness, as of death and deep waters 
where no ground is, for him to pass through. 
Now that he did stand at the shameful bar 
before these men of the world, and of pire- 
coneeived notions of a fair and honourable life, 
— ^now that he had parted with beyond recall 
that outward freedom to do what one would, 
and go where one wills, which, say the sages, 
is but a fatuous illusion, that men, however, 
are none the less tenacious beyond measure of 
retaining, — ^now that] the crisis of his fate had 
indeed come, his situation was very dreadful 
to him. Yes, though he had believed himself 
to have imagined it all, and had tutored him- 
seK many days and nights for this moment, 
he found it many times more dreadful than 
anything he had imagined. 

For the moment he almost hated, what was 
to him the superstition and nothing more of 
kindliness, which made these people in court 
tender of manifesting their curiosity to witness 
his deportment. His perception seemed pre- 
ternaturally acute ; he seemed able to follow 

9 
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all the phases of their thought — ^this bitter 
forbearance, \yith their mean judgment of 
him, and then the sudden accession of self- 
importance, and the desire of each one to 
make his notions felt. 

But this was but an inner tide of feeling ; 
one element in a seemingly dual conscious- 
ness. This was what was happening to him 
at the same time. When he found himself 
standing there alone in the midst, and every 
one waiting thus intently on the next mo- 
ment, he turned deadly pale, he laboured at 
his breath, he leaned heavily with both hands 
on the kind of desk before him, his head went 
round, he experienced a faintness like to chill 
death, he came slowly back by a seemingly 
infinite series of time to the court and thB 
spectators — who, though if he put out his 
hand he could, did he choose, touch one and 
another of them, yet seemed to him to look 
on only from enormous distances. 

Then he found that the Superintendent was 
informing all those his familiar acquaintances, 
why it was he stood there. 

David Keeble, superintendent of police for 
the Dunburgh district, stated that the prisoner, 
came down to the police-station at half-past 
eleven that morning, in company with Mr. 
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Fleetwood. He said he wished to surrender 
himseK on the charge of causing the death of 
a man known last by the name of Gordon 
Chester, who was found dying in a railway- 
carriage at the Lipswich railway-station, the 
8th of August, 1861. Witness cautioned him, 
and took down what he had to say. He was 
sober and perfectly collected. 

The witness then read the following state- 
ment : — 

*'I, Hugh Christian Noble, thirty years of age, brewer, of 
Anguish Street and Little Grays, Dunburgh, of my own free 
will, and being in my right mind and fully comprehending the 
consequences, do make the following true statement : — 

" In the years 1860 and 1861, I was resident at Audleybury 
in this county, engaged in the brewery of the Messrs. MathiiB- 
son. Mr. Bernard Fleetwood, then a man of twenty-five years 
of age, a year older than myself, was in the banking-house of 
the same firm in the same town. Being very intimate with his 
family, I was on friendly terms with him, though we had not 
the same associates. 

"Towards the close of the year 1860, a Dr. Raymond came to 
Audleybury, and established himself in practice there as a medical 
man. Greatly distrusting Raymond from the first, I would 
have none of the acquaintance he sought to establish with me ; 
but he and Bernard Fleetwood were for some months constant 
companions. In the February of 1861, Gordon Chester, as he 
then called himself, came on a visit to Raymond. Their ac- 
quaintance with each other was spoken of by both as made 
abroad the previous year ; and Chester passed as a man of large 
means, having extensive landed property in Australia. They 
speedily became the chief actors in a fast, card-playing, gambling 
circle, who had their centre at Southwich, but were very strong 
at Audleybury as well. 
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'^ In the May, Chester and Raymond assumed to have a vio- 
lent quarrel, and Bernard Fleetwood was induced to take sides 
with Chester and to quarrel with Raymond also. Chester re- 
moved from Raymond's house and took rooms in the same house 
with iFleetwood, who was now constantly in his company. I 
did my utmost, though wholly unsuccessfully, to divide them, 
and thereby incurred Chester's extreme ill-will. Bernard Fleet- 
wood, influenced by Chester, in very abusive terms desired me not 
to intrude myseU on hi. society again. 80 it came about that 
from the first week in June to the 7th of August, though I 
heard from others fchat he was not going on well, I did not have 
BO much as a word with Bernard Fleetwood. 

''The afternoon of the 7th of August I had a note from 
him, saying Chester had robbed the bank of thousands, besides 
carrying oflf Lady Margaret Norrys' jewels — that he, Fleetwood, 
would have to suffer for it, so had taken laudanum and would 
soon be well out of it. 

'' I went to him immediately. I found the dose he had taken 
was not large enough to be dangerous to life. I got such par- 
ticulars from him as I could of the unhappy business. It ap- 
peared that Fleetwood had lost enormously by his gambling 
transactions of the last year. When so deeply involved that 
exposure seemed inevitable, Chester^ who assumed to be hard- 
up too, had persuaded him that the Norrys jewels, which were 
deposited for safety at the Audleybury bank in the absence 
abroad of Mr. and Lady Margaret Norrys, and which were well 
known to be of immense value, might with little risk be got 
possession of, mock stones substituted for the real ones, the 
jewels returned to their place of deposit — ^they by so much the 
richer, and no one but themselves the wiser. In fact, as after- 
wards became known, the man Chester was one of the most 
accomplished thieves in England. 

"The night of the sixth Bernard Fleetwood procured him 
admittance into the bank ; he broke open the strong room and 
got off, not with the jewels only, but with valuable securities 
and other property also, the loss of which was not to be con- 
cealed, as he had suggested that of the jewels might be. In 
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short, Bernard Fleetwood found himself in the particularly 
unenviable position of dupe. 

^'A clue I got hold of by accident disclosed to me two things; 
that there was a possibiKty of getting up with Chester whilst 
the greater part of the stolen property shoiild still be in his 
personal possession ; and that Raymond, supposed to have 
broken with Chester so violently and completely, was not 
Chester^s enemy, but his confederate. 

" I foimd that if I could catch the seven train from Audley- 
bury to Lipswich, I might have Chester for a fellow-traveller 
the latter part of the journey. I did catch the train — ^though I 
was very near falling into a very cunning trap laid by Baymond, 
whom I met by an apparent accident just outside Fleetwood's 
rooms, and who thought to lead me to miss the train ; and I had 
Chester for a fellow-traveller. 

'' It was not, however, until we were nearing Lipswich that 
we were without other passengers, and I could work my plan ; 
which was to take him unawares, and, on regaining possession 
of the bank property, to jump from the carriage, and getting 
away with it to Audleybury, restore it to the Mathiesons 
before information of its loss should reach the public ear. I 
therefore plead guilty to being the one to begin the attack. I 
can only say, that whether it be allowed to weigh in my favour 
or not, I conceived my object to justify the action I took ; and 
that if I unhappily exceeded my intention, it was only because 
it became a question of life or death to myself in the end, and a 
man does not measure his blows then. 

^'I blundered in the beginning, and we struggled together 
desperately for a long time. At length 1 got the upperhand of 
him for a moment, and striking him on the. head with the butt- 
end of his own pistol, rendered him insensible. 

''I was frightened to see immediately that the matter was 
worse than I had intended. I looked out, and saw by the 
country we were nearing Lipswich. I knew that he would 
have help in a very few minutes, as the train was always cleared 
there. So I raised the man to an upright position, and undid 
his shirt-collar ; then taking his booty, I sprang out of the car- 
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riage, and soon getting on the road, made my way to Lips^idch, 
and crossing the town to the Mostyn Street station, was in time 
for the down train to Borley by the other line. My object 
being to get to Dunburgh, and that particular train going no 
further than Borley, I had the eleven miles between Borley and 
Dunburgh to walk. (I am thus precise in order that, if it be 
desired, my story may be confirmed by independent witness to 
my actual movements that night.) 

" I reached Dunburgh about seven and saw Mr. Fleetwood. 
We left at eight .for Audleybury. At Foxley station we heard 
Chester was dead. If I had had merely my own personal in- 
clination, my own peace of mind, to consult, I would now have 
immediately surrendered myself. But doing this, I could not 
have been silent with regard to Bernard Fleetwood, and to have 
spoken out as to his crime, would have been no less than to kill 
his mother in her weak state of health. Circumstances and her . 
kindness had long ago placed me under the deepest obligation 
to Mrs. Fleetwood ; I weighed that obligation against my obli- 
gation to society, and with Mr. Fleetwood's concurrence I 
decided that unless some innocent person should suffer in his 
reputation by my act, I would keep silence upon it to every 
person except one. That one person was the elder Mr. Mathie- 
son. As to him, I need mention one result only of our com- 
munication : Bernard Fleetwood came home to Dunburgh, and 
in two months' time left England. 

^'For ^yQ years nothing transpired to suggest to me any 
danger of discovery. But in the third week of the April of last 
year I received sudden intimation that if I did not provide 
certain individuals with a large sum of money, public disclosure 
of the circumstances would be made. Again I would say that 
had I myself been the only one imperilled, though for many 
reasons my life and opportunities had become more precious to 
me, yet I myself would at once have made that public disclosure. 
But if such a disclosure had been hazardous to Mrs. Fleetwood's 
life five years ago, it was doubly hazardous now. To simply 
pay the money would, however, be but to show to my adversaries 
their power and the weakness of my position, and to subject 
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myself to constantly increasing demands of a similar nature, 
without any assurance that my end would be secured. Paying 
but a very small part of what was demanded of me, placing my 
property in trust, and careful not to provide 'any clue to my 
subsequent whereabouts, I left Dunburgh. 

"Miss Fleetwood, now my wife, was previously to my de- 
parture for the first time made acquainted with the painful 
occurrences of five years ago, both as regards her brother and 
myself. The engagement between us was by mutual consent 
suspended, and Mrs. Fleetwood led to see in this the motive 
to my flight. 

'*0n Mrs. Fleetwood's death in the February of this year I 
returned to Dunburgh, prepared for, contingent on one event 
that has not taken place, the otherwise inevitable sequel to my 
return, my surrender of myself to justice here to-day." 

When the Superintendent read how the 
murdered man was raised by him in the car- 
riage, Hugh could not repress a shudder. 

When it was read how that his hfe and 
opportimities had acquired greater precious- 
ness, Hugh looked as though he could have 
been that man at whom " God laughs when 
he says to his soul * Take thine ease.' " 
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CHAPTEE X. 

BREAK, HEAET ; I PR'yTHEE, BREAK ! 

Amid the manifold rumour and emotion of men. 

Thomas Cabltlb. 

Keeble said he had one witness to produce. 
And then Mr. Fleetwood — sitting till then by 
the side of Mr. Smith Pentland, a gentleman 
from Southwich, his lawyer — ^rose from his 
bowed attitude, and entered the witness-box. 

At this Hugh, forgetting himself and the 
unaccustomed restriction on him, turned round 
in his place and looked at Mr. Fleetwood very 
compassionately, and with much comfort of 
affection and honour had for him. Showing 
strongly to some there that if Mr. Fleetwood 
had lost a son, he had also gained one. Show- 
ing strongly, moreover, that it was not easy to 
put such an one as Hugh Noble truly in bonds. 

And, verily, Mr. Fleetwood was to be com- 
miserated, as he stood forward to witness to 
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the infamy of his own flesh and blood. The 
one overmastering feeling with him was, won- 
der at his own capacity, at once for the sensa- 
tion of pain and for endurance. He was a 
spectacle to himself. He had heard of killing 
by inches, and of hitherto scarcely conceivable 
feats of fiendish ingenuity in keeping life and 
feeling within the poor tortured wretch through 
amazing cycles of suffering. There was no- 
thing mythical to him about these now. How 
often when he had said, that now the utmost 
measure of vileness must needs have been 
reached by him whom, though he might dis- 
own him, he could not separate from himself, 
nor could he break the link of fact between 
them — ^when he had said that now no new 
treachery, no new dishonour, remained to be 
imagined of him who called him father — some 
new form had speedily arisen to mock his 
slower, less active dread. 

There was one hope he had. He had stood 
up for years against these never long-delayed 
blows, and had suffered no visible abatement 
through them of his bodily health and strength. 
But ever since that May night of a year ago, 
when Hugh Noble left Dunburgh, it had been 
otherwise. From that time something within 
him ever spoke to him with welcome voice 
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that there was happening to him the beginning 
of the end. 

We need not repeat here in detail what was 
said by him in evidence. It related to his 
personal knowledge of his son's embarrass- 
ments and dishonesty, and sustained the truth 
of Hugh's statement in every particular from 
the time of the murder. It was given as 
much to mark his sanction of Hugh's course 
as in independent confirmation of the facts. 
He shed tears more than once in the course of 
his evidence, and could with diflScultyresume it. 

It is astounding upon events lamentable as 
this we are hearing of, and in an accidental 
sort of way, what abundant hardness of heart 
we come upon in people, and so exhibited, 
that whether the flinty stratum be overlap- 
ping and superficial, or underlying and fanda- 
mental, remains uniecided. 

Mr. Fleetwood's undoubted pride, though 
of that dehcacy which has been written of, as 
in some proud men almost concealing and 
excusing their pride, had yet been cause of 
offence with some persons in Dunburgh, who 
did not omit now to visit his offence on him, 
and to bear themselves almost as though, if 
other days had been his, this day was theirs : 
clothing their visitation (need it be said ?) in 
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many well-warranted and comfortable common- 
places. 

However, generally speaking there was 
great sympathy with him, much of that afore- 
named superstition of kindliness, displayed — 
sorrowfully little — only in here and there one 
any approach to it — of that austere and perfect 
justice which alone has the positive right to 
open the door to mercy. 

The Superintendent asked to have the pri- 
soner at once committed for trial at the ensu- 
ing Lipswich assizes. He was given to under- 
stand that the prisoner's friends did not seek 
a remand. Of course if their worships wished 
to have the evidence of the railway officials, 
the witnesses from Audleybury and elsewhere 
— of whom there would, doubtless, be many 
. — ^previously to committal, it would be his 
duty to get them here. But it would have to 
be on another day. 

Thereupon Mr. Orphin, clearing his throat, 
made the highly original announcement, that 
"the great object was to secure that justice 
was done. He reserved his opinion on the 
propriety of a remand until he should have 
heard something further, of the * certain in- 
dividvAils ' spoken of in the prisoner's state- 
ment, as threatening to inform on him a year 
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ago. How were they to know his statement 
contained the absolute truth, and that there 
was not more in the matter than was admitted 
in it. It was easy, in fact, to mark in it an 
intentional reticence. Let them be told who 
these individuals were." 

Mr. Smith Pentland, rising, said he repre- 
sented the prisoner, and in the exercise of his 
discretion he must reserve the point. 

Mr. Fleetwood, who had returned to his 
seat, sat with his face buried in his hands as 
at first. What threatened to be a somewhat 
animated discussion commenced between the 
magistrates, Mr. Orphin and Mr. Browne, being 
obstinate in holding out for a remand. The 
better to solve the point, their worships were 
about to withdraw to their private room, when 
it was solved for them in a way they had not 
anticipated. 

Junipher, the retired ironmonger, whose 
heavy white face had loomed conspicuous 
from the very beginning from behind Keeble's 
shoulder, was to all appearances suddenly seized 
with a perfect paroxysm of superior know- 
ledge, manifesting itself in the first instance 
in certain vehement nods and winks to Mr. 
Swales, to Mr. Herrold, clerk to the magis- 
trates, and various other persons in court, — 
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to the great bewilderment, as may be sup- 
posed, of such of them as perceived these 
marks of his polite attention bestowed on them, 
— culminating in the enunciation in a loud 
whisper to the Superintendent, that '^they 
won't have far to go for the gentlemen they 
want, depend upon it. They weren't ten 
miles off three weeks ago — one of 'em, at all 
events." 

This drew from Keeble a rather rough re- 
quest to be told, how he was going to make 
out he knew anything about it. 

"If you're civil, you may possibly hear," 
said Junipher, snappishly. "Why that fool 
Homcastle has been dinning in my ears any 
number of times this last three weeks, a tale 
of some feUer he see at Borley, who was 
swearin' and runnin' on most awfal about the 
Fleetwoods and young Noble. Why, he said 
right straight out he could put a halter round 
young Noble's neck any day he liked; and 
he would, too. Only, why Homcastle's such 
a fool, he will stick out he never see any one 
with such a likeness to Bernard Fleetwood 
in his life not to be him, which in course he 
can't be." 

Keeble gave Junipher a sharp look up and 
down, and, being a man of quick, decided 
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action, went straight to Mr. Herrold. The 
two had not conferred together many minutes 
before Mr. Herrold drew Mr. Swales a little 
aside. Mr. Swales and Mr. Herrold had some 
minutes' private couvereation, during which 
they summoned Keehle to them. Then Mr. 
Swales, rejoining his brother magistrates and 
giving Mr. Smith Pentland a prolonged, 
half inquiring, half warning look, said with 
hesitation that betokened caution and reluc- 
tance rather than uncertainty, that he had 
just had told him that which must lead him 
to withdraw his opposition to a remand, as he 
beheved it would lead those of his brother 
magistrates who had agreed with him. 
Superintendent Keeble had but a few minutes 
ago received information which might pro- 
bably enable him, before they sat again, to 
put his hands on the individuals whose names 
were — quite equitably, they ought to bear in 
mind — refused them on the part of the pri- 
soner's legal advisers. 

This said, his looks, fall of a most grave 

anxiety, still seemed to appeal to and warn 

Mr flmifh Pentland. It was remarkable 

correlative fact, how Hugh Noble, 

strong had been his previous 

low for the first time showed fear 
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and suspense. His eyes shone unnaturally, 
and his lips were rigidly compressed. He 
never took his gaze from off Mr. Swales, yet 
seemed alive even to torture to what was 
coming on him from whence one saw not. 

And this is what did come on him, come on 
all there. Mr. Fleetwood, rising to his feet 
and to his full height, with grey, worn face, 
with the very greyness of his hair never 
so apparent as now, with pale Hps that trem- 
bled, with eyes piercing irresistibly, so 
weighted with a dreadful grief were they, to 
the heart of every man and woman in that 
court, speaking in a strange voice, in a sort of 
whisper that returned affrighted on itseK, that 
every one yet heard, said, ^' Gentlemen, I 
desire to conceal nothing. His blood be on 
his own head ! If I do not tell all, it will be 
told by others elsewhere. It was my miser- 
able son and the vile man Eaymond who 
came last year and threatened dear Hugh 
Noble . Eaymond left England in the ^ ' Eegnor 
Lodbrog," as well as my son, as can be proved. 
Wherever the man Eaymond is, there is the 
manEddiswho caused the " Eegnor Lodbrog " 
to be burned. — " A frightful pause; a lower 
whisper still. " The one who passed as Hyam 
was my wretched son. God forgive his mise- 
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rable soul and bring him repentance at the 
last.'' 

The terrible effect of this most grievous tale 
thus told, hung about those who heard it told 
for days. It obtruded itself upon their busi- 
ness thoughts, upon their amusements, upon 
their sleep. "I can't forget Mr. Fleetwood," 
one and another would say in the midst of the 
most diverse occupations. When a Dunburgh 
person went to another town, he hastened to 
speak to those he met of what had happened ; 
not so much out of a vulgar love of sensation, 
as out of an anxious desire to reheve himself 
of a terrible burden. In the pulpits of the 
town it was deemed expedient, both the next 
Simday and for some Sundays after, to preach 
to the people from the most comforting pas- 
sages of Scripture; so did men's hearts fail 
them for fear of this thing, more than one 
person speaking to an unaccountable insane 
temptation to the most dreadful crimes sitting 
like a nightmare on their spirit. 

His cup of bitter, haunting grief and shame 
drunk to the very dregs, Mr. Fleetwood stood 
as one divested of sense and feeling. Sir 
Thomas Aston was the first to recover him- 
self. He left his seat on the bench to come 
to his friend. 
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** Fleetwood, my dear fellow," he said, 
"you come with me. It only does you harm 
to remain here." And drew him, unresisting, 
aside into the magistrates' private room, 
closing the door against all else. 

The after proceedings were purely formal. 
Hugh Christian Noble stood committed on 
the charge of wilful murder, for trial at the 
next Lipswich assizes. Mr. Smith Pentland 
made one attempt to get bail admitted, but 
was checked by Mr. Swales, who said that 
glad as he should be to see his way to admit- 
ting bail — and he felt quite safe in speaking 
for his brother magistrates to the same effect ; 
and certain as it was that bail would be forth- 
coming to any amount, they had no option in 
the case, the law expressly barring them from 
such a course. 

The prisoner, before he left the bar, asked, 
in haste and agitation, to be allowed a short 
space in which to see his father-in-law and 
bid his wife farewell. Mr. Swales said, 
"Certainly;" and with great kindness of 
manner added, that he might be assured of 
having every reasonable indulgence allowed 
him. 

Also the Superintendent, saluting him re- 
spectfully, said he should not want him before 

lO 
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four o^clock ; he was at liberty to do wliat he 
liked until then. As a matter of form he 
must put Sergeant Martin in charge of him, 
but he would take care Hugh did not find the 
Sergeant troublesome. 

Availing himself of this degree of Uberty, 
Hugh found his father-in-law still as one who 
should " sit astonied all the rest of his life ; " 
answering Sir Thomas Aston's kind words 
briefly and with feeble tears, that seemed to 
well up from his eyes only, and to belong in 
no respect to his bruised, lifeless heart. 

Sir Thomas told Hugh he should take upon 
himself to arrange for him what he was to do. 
He should drive Mr. Fleetwood and Hugh to 
Dunburgh House at once in his own carriage. 
Hugh was warmly grateful. 

Sir Thomas' coachman, in obedience to a 
summons from his master, brought up his 
horses at the magistrates' private door, and 
with the three gentlemen inside and Sergeant 
Martin on the box, drove off, without the in- 
creasing crowd in front of the town-hall get- 
ting so much as an inkling of what was being 
done, just round an angle of the bunding, and 
not a dozen yards from them. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



SAD PASTING. 



What part soever you have taken upon you, playe that as 

wel as you can and make the best of it. 

Utopia. 

Before two hours were over, I had had four 
times as many informants of the painful 
scenes of the morning. Amongst others, Dr. 
Morris came. 

He said, *' They kept their secret well. 
Intimate as my relations with them neces- 
sarily have been — ^until Mrs. Fleetwood's death 
scarcely a day these eight years past that I 
did not make a longer or a shorter visit there 
— ^I never even guessed at a story at all like 
this." 

A little after three I had a note from Hugh 
himself. 

" I am coming for help," it ran, "to my old friend, and my 
father's and mother's old friend, once again. As you, my dear 
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Miss Stansbury, will doubtless have heard long ere this be read 
by you, my dear wife and I have now to face a separation that 
can hardly be for a short period and may be for a very long one. 
I wish to know that she will have some one to whom she will 
not find it so difficult to open her heart to go to for comfort, and, 
if necessary, advice, during this distressing time. When I asl^ 
this office of your friendship I feel certain you will not refuse 
me, and I have the consolation in advance of having secured 
Oli^e this one alleviation of her trouble. 

^' I should like to have some talk with you as to arrangements 
for the future ; (although these are, of course, open to many al- 
terations, being dependent in many particulars on what is not 
yet decided;) and I should Kke you, too, to be with my wife 
when I have to leave. She has an additional cause for anxiety 
in Mr. Fleetwood ; all this bears desperately heavily on him. 

^'I must present myself to Superintendent Keeble at four 
o'clock. Tou will excuse me if under the circumstances I re- 
verse the usual order of things, and instead of coming down to 
you, ask you to come up here." 

When in obedience to this call I reached 
Dunburgh House, which was about half-past 
three o'clock, the first token I had of the 
strange and melancholy displacement of affairs 
was Sergeant Martin, the victim for the time 
being of a most uncomfortable and hopeless 
craving after the power of vanishing into thin 
air ; iu despair of attaining which he was 
dodging about in the shrubbery with so much 
the appearance of an escaped criminal, that, 
but for his policeman's uniform, one must have 
had serious thoughts of arresting him on the 
spot. 
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Hugh seeing, I suppose, my approach from 
one of the windows, himself opened the door 
to me. 

Poor fellow ! he was hrave and held up his 
head still ; but he looked very worn and 
beaten, as though his courage ;^was getting 
dogged now at the last, and he were saying 
to himself, "It is only for a little longer. 
Then I shall have to lay down my armour, 
and neither courage nor anything else by 
which a man is judged to have played his part 
will be required of me. The world will go on 
without me, and I shall be expected to exist 
simply." 

"I have been looking anxiously for your 
coming, Miss Stansbury," he said, as he led 
me into the dining-room. " There are not 
many minutes left me now. Well, was it shoal 
water with me ? " he asked, with a moment's 
almost bitter smile. " Or were they great 
seas enough to stagger a man's very soul ? " 

" They were terrible seas truly, Hugh. How 
we must aU thank God that you have come 
out from them as you have done." 

" Ah, no one but myseK can tell how much 
I have to thank God for in that. It was my 
misfortune that I killed Chester. Yes, but 
how I have hated that man, Kaymond ! " 
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And Hugh's face was dark and haggard, as 
though he trembled to know the deep hate 
even now alive in his heart. "Did you see 
him in the church the day of my wedding ? " 
he asked, suddenly and curiously. 

"Was that Eaymond?" I said, a chill 
coming over me at the very thought. 

A good many persons were in the church, 
as you remember, at one period of the service ; 
but there was no need to question now which 
of them I was to seek to recall to mind. 

The man with the white, shrunken, evQ 
face, with the scar across the forehead, the 
mouth like a steel trap, the cunning turn of 
hand — and the wretch who had seen the 
flames issuing of his own deed from the sides 
of the " Kegnor Lodbrog,'' (the air the while 
resounding with the cries of imprisoned, bum- 
ing men and women,) with the cruel sneer on 
his Ups that the dead tell no tales ; who had 
crushed, ruthless, the pity, the quick tropic 
growth of that fiery moment, in the hearts of 
his fellows — ^must needs be one and the self- 
same man. 

One wondered almost one had not of one's 
self anticipated the information. The whole 
affair seemed to me more compHcated and dan- 
gerous from the moment of my enlightenment. 
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Hugh stood silent, watching with interest 
the current of my thought. So powerful and 
constant had been his reasons for regarding 
this man, so vitally necessary to the safety of 
himseK and those dear to him had been the 
utmost knowledge of him in every attitude he 
had ever assumed, so present a figure was he 
in his imagination, that Hugh had gained an 
almost intuitive sense of the feelings which 
he inspired. 

*^He would kill you if he had the oppor- 
tunity, Hugh," I said, aghast. 

^'If he had the opportunity and found it 
safe," replied Hugh, quietly. " Sometimes I 
have thought whether it were safe or not he 
would try it. You remember," Hugh asked, 
"that scar on his forehead? That has been 
Cain's brand to him. It ruins every disguise 
he may adopt. Without it, he might possibly 
have been lording it in high places, some, if 
not all, of these years. With it there is no- 
thing for him but to be a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. He must now again, after what 
poor Mr. Fleetwood said, hide himself afresh. 
Well, I made him the gift of that scar. So, 
seeing what the man is besides, you may 
imagine th« degree he feels himself in my 
debt." 
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"Poor Mr. Fleetwood 1" I said, echoing 
Hugh's phrase. 

" Yes," said he, cnrtly, so afliicting was the 
subject to him. " Ohve and I say we do not 
know how he has borne all lie has had to bear. 
He told Sir Thomas Aston a few minutes ago, 
that while there was life there was hope, the 
prodigal might even yet return." 

And Hugh made a gesture with his head, of 
amazement at longsuffering such as this, and 
at credence so almost certainly to be defrauded 
of its fulfilment. 

Hugh now spoke to me of his wife's ar- 
rangements — ^to make a request to me with 
regard to which had been one reason of his 
asking me to come up to Dunburgh House. 
It was his wife's purpose to go to Lipswich on 
the morrow, taking lodgings there until after 
the trial, and such time as Hugh remained an 
inmate of the prison there. That might be 
quite up to the close of his sentence. But if 
his imprisonment were of the duration he 
anticipated, he should, he was informed, after 
a short detention at Lipswich, be moved on 
to one of the large convict prisons in the 
vicinity of London. In that case Olive would 
move Londonwards too. 

It was Hugh's hope I would be his wife's 
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companion for this more or less extended 
period. The idea that she was alone either 
in Lipswich or London, without any near 
friend to turn to — ^no doubt there would be 
many people to be kind to her, but that was 
not everything — ^would be most painful to 
him. To remain at Dunburgh would be 
equally painful to her : indeed she absolutely 
refused to do it — ^which was decisive of the 
point. (Hugh smiled and I smiled too : at all 
events, this defiance of his marital authority 
was not displeasing to him.) Mrs. Green 
would go to continue with her, Mr. Fleet- 
wood would accompany her to-morrow. At* 
first they had doubts whether her going would 
not have to be delayed on his account. But 
he was much more composed now; pretty 
well himself again. He, however, at no time 
would be able to be with her for more than a 
day or two together. 

I answered Hugh that he might be assured 
of my willingness to oblige him. I could not 
certainly promise what he desired for the 
whole period ; but this I could promise, if I had 
to leave Ohve, I would in no case do so until a 
sufficient substitute for me had been provided. 

Hugh said that was as much as he could 
expect, and quite enough to relieve him from 
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that anxiety; said a great deal, too, about the 
kindness of it, which was, no doubt, very 
proper for him to say, but not otherwise worth 
recording here. 

He said he would bring Olive to speak to 
me now. He had not done so sooner, as he 
had preferred getting this matter settled with 
me in her absence. 

He came back with his wife almost imme- 
diately. I had not seen her since the day of 
the wedding in church : her unfamiliar appear- 
ance in her deep mourning, to which she had 
of course returned, brought to my mind, too, 
that I had seen little of her since her mother's 
death. 

At first sight it was almost startling; it 
had an unpleasant effect on one; one was 
fain to attribute to her a lack of feeling, to 
find her, though her eyes were red with weep- 
ing evidently, so much less careful, so much 
happier, and even, in consequence, more girlish 
in her manner than was her wont. 

But seeing how tearful and agitated in 
every fibre of her singularly concentrated 
nature she yet was ; how dear her husband, 
plainly, in her eyes; how she could well, in 
her worship of him, the triumphing figure of 
all her not wide, yet deep imaginings, have 
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thrown herself at his feet and embraced them, 
would not her arms about his neck the more 
appease him ; how sweet to her her duty owed 
to him, — seeing all this, one could not long 
continue to judge her hardly. 

For then one apprehended that possibly 
the year past had, with the difference for a 
woman's faculty and imagination, been for 
her beyond what it had been for her father 
and even Hugh, one long, anjdous, solitary 
vigil — ^with many spectral incidents to darken 
her vision and affright her— on this dread day 
of confession a^d submission to judgment. 
So that, this care concluded, she had neither 
the strength nor was she, to take up alone, in 
the seKsame hour, the burden of another care. 

But there was more in it than this even. 
The dull passive life of negation might have 
belonged to OKve Fleetwood: but as Olive 
Noble this girl was now to Uve her more posi- 
tive life. 

She might weary and faint, and even fail in 
the difficult hours to come; but, at least in 
the first riches of her new endowment, she 
did not, as of old, await her pain and suffer it ; 
she, wisely or unwisely I say not, went out to 
meet her pain and fought it. 

Besides, as she told me afterwards, with a 
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loving half-sense of his government of her, 
Hugh had nsed cunning means to strengthen 
her for her hard trial. 

He had so short a time in which to accus- 
tom her to him, in which to impress her with 
a wife's sense of her husband — so different, as 
it inevitably is, from a girl's of her lover ; so, 
whether for pleasure or pain, against expecta- 
tion often— so short a time in which to make 
this sense a habit of her life, from which she 
should not depart though he should be absent 
from her, that he was induced to an excellent 
thrift. 

In spite of this last and severest ordeal yet 
before him, he would not permit, either to her 
or himself, more than the most matter-of-fact 
reference to what he had to undergo: he 
treated most disrespectfully any sadness she 
might show over their approaching separation, 
and would not esteem it one whit. She had 
to be cheerful whether she would or not ; mere 
acquiescence was not to avail her. 

I should say that in the very first days of 
her wifehood, this necessity, her husband's 
quiet tyranny in this respect, was a veritable 
trouble to her, from which she in vain sought 
to free herself. It was a shock, too, from 
which aU her previous notions of wifely obe- 
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dience did not guard her, to find matters often 
calmly settled for her, just when she had made 
aU preparation for consideration of them. 
Moreover, a certain preciseness which had 
been OUve's from a child, and which had come 
to be to her a kind of mental safeguard, was 
borne down upon and swept away with utterly 
ruthless hand ; so that when she would seek 
so much even as a spar to escape on from the 
wreck, none such was to be found. 

A sufficiently definite route had been fixed 
upon beforehand for their wedding trip. They 
adhered to it so fax as that they went into 
Devonshire; but beyond doing that Hugh 
proved most provokingly impracticable ; went 
from place to place in the most irregular and 
lawless manner, and constantly and resolutely 
refused to know what the morrow was to bring 
forth. 

Until one day when Olive went sa far as to 
tell him he was tiresome and very unkind, and 
then, as a natural sequence, went upstairs to 
cry her eyes out over her frightful ingratitude 
and undutifulness. Fortunately, however, for 
the world's wealth in that respect, Hugh fol- 
lowed her just in time to save them, and 
warily refraining from reasoning with her, 
when, perhaps, she might have had the best 
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of the argument, laughed her and petted* her 
back to happiness. Henceforth there was 
more than tolerance on her part, there was 
cultivation even, of his disorderly mode of 
travelling. 

For love unsealed her eyes, and she made 
out for herseK a notion, that Hugh needed a 
great, full breath of even fresher air than com- 
mon against the life of confinement approach- 
ing for him, when he would have more than 
enough of laws and regulations, and each day 
"would to its neighbour rime" in a wearisome 
monotone dreadful to consider. She appre- 
hended, too, that he thought more of that 
life of separation and confinement than he let 
her see. She grew so wise in the masculine 
nature that she in turn began to use cunning 
means with him. 

Out of this wisdom acquired by her it was 
that she once said to me, that short as her own 
experience was, it almost frightened her to think 
how hazardous it must be for a woman to 
marry an unprincipled or a weak-principled 
man : how much more probable deterioration 
on her side would be than elevation on his. 
In what a moral labyrinth she would find her- 
self involved. Anyway, however good one's 
husband, was OUve's naively expressed opinion, 
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the outset of married life was tliis maze to 
any woman who had a desire to be truthful 
towards herseK and do what was right. 

Truly she had most quickly grown very 
learned in her own husband. She could not 
follow his judgments, his frequent failure to 
condemn especially, in all things ; but she per- 
ceived they were to be respected. She per- 
ceived, too, that he had dispositions quite out- 
side her previous knowledge of him, and that 
it might be possible for her to influence him 
for evil far beyond what she had supposed, 
since it was not temperament, but principle, 
that kept him from much evU; and that it 
was only that he was, as every true man must 
needs be, a sterner man towards himself than 
towards any other creature under the sun, that 
he had lived so comparatively blameless a life. 

And much else she perceived. She was 
marvellously wise with regard to him. Ah, 
poor wife ! she had length of time enough in 
which to digest her new learning. It was 
even amusing to find how many of her hus- 
band's favourite phrases she had caught up, 
and how all unconsciously she used them, as 
though they were her mother- tongue. Nor 
did her words in the letter only, but often in 
the spirit also, so answer to Hugh's. 
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But to write thus fully of these things at 
this time is, necessarily, to antedate somewhat 
their order in the narrative. 

Olive said to me, " You are kind enough to 
say you will come with me to Lipswich, Miss 
Stansbury. We so hoped you could. He 
thought, otherwise, I must stay here.'* With 
not a little quiet scorn for such shortsighted- 
ness. 

But then she looked up at her husband 
quickly, sat down hastily in the nearest chair, 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, and began to 
cry bitterly behind its shelter. Hugh shut his 
mouth close and looked hard at me. One of 
her hands as she sat lay extended on the 
table ; he put his hand quietly upon it, and 
immediately her fingers closed tightly on his. 
It was so quiet and natural an action in each, 
and said so much. 

When she found by his silence how she was 
trying him, she took her handkerchief from 
her eyes, though she held her head down still 
so as to hide her face, and strove to check her 
tears and be more courageous. 

She said, reproaching herself, "They are all 
braver than I am. Even poor papa." 

" You have been much tried for' a length of 
time, my dear," I replied, wishing to soothe 
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her. "Ah, and it does one good to have a 
little cry now and then." 

Lifting her head hastily, her eyes shining 
through their tears, she said, " Now you know 
why he went away, and all he has suffered 
and done." 

Before I could answer, Hugh, looking 
towards the window, said slowly and gravely, 
*'The carriage is come up; I must keep to 
time with Keeble." Then turning to me and 
holding out his hand, " Well, Miss Stansbury, 
I have your kind promise to take care of my 
wife. Good-bye. Remember not to let her 
forget me." 

OUve said not a word, but turned frightfully 
pale, and began to tremble as she had done 
that day at the altar. 

" Good-bye, Hugh," I said. " God bless 
you. Olive will not come into the hall, will 
she ? I will go and find Mr. Fleetwood." 

And I left them. But as I closed the door, 
I heard Olive crying out as though her heart 
were breaking, *' Oh, Hugh ! Hugh I " 

Mr. Fleetwood and Sir Thomas Aston were 
already in the hall. It is a great testimony to 
that man's quality that he was able to do so 
much with Mr. Fleetwood in so short a time, 
and notwithstanding there was no great pre- 

II 
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vious intimacy between them ; to get him to 
speak with so much freedom as he had done 
during the last hours of the long anguish of 
his life. But indeed every one feels that Sir 
Thomas Aston, were it not for his incurable 
indolence, might be the first man in the 
county. 

Mr. Fleetwood, grave and prepared, and 
even composed, was giving the necessary 
orders as to the luggage to a bewildered, 
frightened group of servants. When Hugh 
came out, he took his hand in a long, long 
grasp. Then a word of farewell to us, and 
Hugh was in the carriage and being driven 
off. They stopped a moment at the lodge 
gate to take up Sergeant Martin; the next 
they had turned on to the highroad to the 
town and the railway-station. 

We heard afterwards, that at the station, 
there was an immense crowd — a great number 
of the brewery men amongst others ; and that 
much kind feeling and sympathy for Hugh 
was manifested, and much sincere, if some- 
what awkward encouragement proffered him. 

When, the last sight of the carriage ob- 
tained, there was nothing further to keep us 
at the hall-door. Sir Thomas Aston prepared 
to take his departure, asking me to make his 
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respectful adieus to Mrs. Noble, upon whom 
he would not now intnlde, though he hoped 
to be allowed to call on her at Lipswich. 

When I myself returned to OUve, she was 
standing at the window whence she must 
have watched her husband away. As I 
entered, she turned and said to me, with face 
and voice of quiet despair, shaking her head 
sadly: 

*' He will never come back to me. He will 
die ; something or other wiU happen : he wiU 
never come back to me." 

That idea, silent or expressed, beset her all 
through the coming — ^let me write the sorrow- 
ful sentence at once — ^through the coming 
years. 

Then too, for the first time in my know- 
ledge of her, I perceived in her the action any 
one wlio knew much of her dead mother was 
well famiharized with — ^the action of pressing 
her hand to her heart as though to still a pain 
she felt there. 

The next day Olive and Mr. Fleetwood, 
accompanied by the Fleetwoods' old and 
faithful servant, Mrs. Greene, left Dunburgh 
for Lipswich. Three days later I followed 
them. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE LISTS ABE SET. 

"Boy, boy," said Don Quixote, "on with your story in a 
straight line, and leave your curves and transversals : I can tell 
you there is often much need of formal process and deliberate 
trial to come at the truth." 

Master Peter also, from behind said, '^ None of your flourishes, 
boy, but do what the gentleman bids you, and then you cannot 
be wrong ; sing your song plainly, and meddle not with oounter- 
poiats, for they will only put you out." 

The Adventukes of Don Quixote db la Manoha. 

Hugh's trial came on in a month's time, and 
lasted neax upon three days. 

I might transfer to these pages the news- 
paper accounts of the day, were it not that to 
do so might entail on those who read this story 
two undesirable things — a needless repetition 
on some points ; and an insufficient aspect at 
other points. 

I elect then, in their interest, to take Hugh's 
own statement, the truth of which in every 
particular was subsequently fully established, 
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and to supplement it, not only by such news- 
paper evidence as may throw further light 
upon it ; but also by many details not of a 
nature to be commimicated in evidence at 
the trial, though they were, many of them, 
even at the time of the trial, current amongst 
the more intimate friends of the family : some 
of them current more or less generally in 
the larger circle of Hugh's acquaintance, and 
amongst Audleybury people who had been 
connected with or had had some personal 
knowledge of the actors in the tragedy. 

Let us take it then that we have the stage 
set for us, and aU the characters who most 
concern us, placed as by Hugh himseK, with 
help taken by us from others, as on that 7th 
of August, 1861 (going back in time, therefore, 
some six years), when the real business of the 
play begins. 

Placed thus, we have Hugh Noble, the 
young feUow who is given to reserve his inti- 
macies, who is able to and does choose his 
associates ; who even thus early has gained a 
commission, as it were, in " the great in- 
dustrial army," and is admitted to be of the 
higher sort of men. 

We have Bernard Fleetwood, at nineteen 
come from a great public school, with the 
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taint of vice already on him. At twenty-five, 
(older by a year than Noble. Like, as we get 
from Homcastle, neither Fleetwoods nor 
Bernards, but like the Coxes, Mr. Fleetwood's 
mother's family — a short, dark, thick-set, 
heavy-looking yotmg man), a confirmed sot 
and gambler ; still met by the faster men of 
his own class at billiard-rooms and suchlike 
places of resort ; invited to their bachelor 
rooms even — ^but more and more rarely asked 
to their houses, or admitted to the society of 
the ladies of their families. 

Not very cordially afforded so much as 
this ray of recognition, since he is no jovial- 
tempered, hairbrained scamp, but one of your 
quiet, sullen drinkers, of a churlish temper 
and selfish, calculating nature — only debarred 
by the meanness of his intellect from becom- 
ing yet more unpleasantly distinguished than 
he is. 

He has had the last invitation he will ever 
have to the house of his principal. Moreover, 
that gentleman has deemed it his duty to 
communicate with Mr. Fleetwood as to his 
son's character, and the character of his son's 
associates — though Mr. Mathieson himself 
does not know all, does not know one-tenth of 
what is to be known. 
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A rare visitor at home, and then only re- 
hictantly and for short periods, Bernard 
Fleetwood has had the wit hitherto to conceal 
from his father how much he has in everything 
departed from the bearing of a gentleman; 
and though Mr. Fleetwood has little comfort 
of his son in the present, and smaU hope 
of him in the future, Mr. Mathieson's com- 
munication is a distinct and most painful 
revelation to him. Out of old regard for the 
family, and especial consideration for Mrs. 
Fleetwood, Bernard is to remain in the bank 
on sufferance, and to provide him with some 
satisfactory occupation awhile — though Mr. 
Mathieson does not conceal his belief that he 
will never do any good in a profession for 
which, whether as superior or subordinate, 
towards the public or a man's employers, 
trustworthiuess is the first and foremost quali- 
fication. 

Then we have Dr. Eaymond, the same man 
this August of 1861, as when, six years later, 
we see him in Dunburgh church. Except 
that he has a better coat to his back; and 
having no lack of luxurious living, is more 
corpulent, and at this date bears no scar on 
his forehead. 

Never so much as suspected by those once 
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blessed with a sight of him, of having come 
to Audleybury with so weak a purpose as the 
getting a tame hvehhood by the curing or 
killing of such of the late Dr. Faulkner's 
patients as wonld follow the practice, with the 
gradual addition of others whom his skUl and 
character should bring. 

" What does he expect to do here ? " was 
asked concerning him on all sides, in every 
variety of tone expressive of disparaging 
increduHty. " We know about buying old 
Faulkner's practice ; but neither he nor we 
are fools, and what does he expect to do ? " 

Very soon having drawn some to try his 
quality, men, not 'prentice hands themselves, 
who thought to put on the stage to their own 
profit, the very merry and surprising farce of 
" The Biter Bit ! " — men these mostly, who, 
are they with their mothers, or wives, or sisters, 
will pass bim shoulder to shoulder in the street 
without the smallest show of recognition ; who 
in admittiug him to their compEmy at all, both 
in thought and manner, plainly put him " be- 
low the salt;" but who are not always so 
secure in their cherished difference and supe- 

is to be desired, nor by any means 
his fierce insolent humour, that 

uch state of mind aa deference. 
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Others there are, poor foolish boys, who 
almost push their coin into the hands of this 
door-keeper to vice, so that only they may 
obtain some standing therein. 

Altogether, from one and another of these 
sources, it is only too probable that Dr. Kay- 
mond, this August of 1861, is enjoying a 
larger income than any other man of the 
medical profession, whatever his standing, in 
Audleybury. 

But it is also probable that no man in the 
medical profession in Audleybury, of whatever 
standing, is less certain as to what income 
he shall be enjoying, say in the August of 
1862. 

Moreover, nothing stays by this man. Af- 
fectedly refined tastes and almost valetudina- 
rian habits cover in him a real grossness. He 
loves his wicked self well, and ministers to 
himself assiduously. His victims have their 
pill gilded for them by the most exquisite little 
dinners in Audleybury, or even Southwich. 

Last figure in this quartet, we have the 
pseudo^ Australian sheep-farmer, Gordon Ches- 
ter. Unlike his friend, a man of high animal 
spirits and dashing manners — though proba- 
bly not possessed of a tithe of the lasting 
physical strength which is a little suspected 
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feature of the other's seemingly even enfeebled 
bodily frame. 

He has evidently seen ** life," as the phrase 
is, no less than Baymond has; but he soon 
gives it to bo ^derst^ that his acquaintance 
with the other is a matter of recent accident 
by which he sets no great value. He has 
done France and Germany, he has come to 
England, he has come to Audleybury. Queer 
shop, but now he is here he may as well stay 
awhile ; he knows his man very well, has 
dropped a nice little round sum to him him- 
self at one time or another. For one thing, 
had he only known what good hunting they 
had hereabouts, he should have come sooner 
by three months. 

And as soon as he can lay hands on an animal 
up to his weighiH-a tall, heavy man, he rides 
a good fifteen stones-he does buy a hunter. 
Buys it of " Squire " Nesbitt of racing noto- 
riety, who does him a little in the business ; 
An accompanying circumstance without which 
indeed, it would scarcely in the squire's eyes 
be a square transaction. 

Chester proves himself no despicable man 
in the saddle, and does not lower himself in 
the general estimation by half-contemptuous 
disclosure of the fact that it was not his igno- 
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ranee, but ids necessity and convenience, that 
gave Nesbitt the advantage over him. A cer- 
tain unprincipled frankness appears to charac- 
terize all his actions. His Greenshire and 
Southshire associates are even of opinion that 
he sometimes makes a fool of himseK by his 
excessive openness. 

Out of the rough chaff that follows on some 
such display on his part it is that his quarrel 
with Eaymond is got up. To the jeers of the 
others, Eaymond adds a pleasant venom, un- 
attainable by any but himseK; Chester flies 
in a frightful passion, calls Eaymond all the 
knaves in the world, — ^points his words, too, by 
more than one apt instance. After the breach, 
and Chester's consequent migration to Bernard 
Fleetwood's rooms, Eaymond is very jocose 
on the new brotherhood, whilst not failing to 
show in addition considerable vindictiveness. 

But Hugh, come from a fresher air, a 
stranger to that cunning which, though it 
blinds the eyes of others, in the man himself 
weakens insight — Hugh does not see Chester 
twice before he distinguishes the Australian's 
essential lack of honesty; and though never 
pretending afterwards to so much as the 
having suspected his true character, earns his 
Uvely enmity by attempting to come between 
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him and his dupe, — how &r in yain, and with 
what rude repidse on the part of the latter, 
we know. 

Thus have we the situation perfect up to 
that 7th of August when Hugh, though hear- 
ing that Bernard Fleetwood is not going on 
well, has not had a word with him for more 
than two months. 
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CHAPTEK Xni. 

FOBTH FOBTUNE ! 

Be thou therefore in the van 
Of circamatance ; yea, seize the arroVs barb 
Before the tense string murmur. 

John Keats (^i/j9enon). 

When at four o'clock of the afternoon of that 
7th of August, Hugh, coming in from luncheon 
at a friend's house, found Bernard's note 
awaiting him now a quarter of an hour, he 
was beyond expression alarmed and amazed. 
He was quite prepared, as must any one ac- 
quainted with his course of life have been, for 
a speedy crisis in Bernard's fortunes — ^the 
sooner the better, he had sometimes thought, 
for his anxious family. But then he had 
never looked for it in this direction. 

A low, contemptible commonplace theft — 
for, whatever the amount involved, or the 
cleverness and strategy displayed by the other 
parties to the robbery, he divined at once how 
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little even of tinsel splendonr of audacity at- 
tached to Bernard Fleetwood's share in it — 
a theffc, and of such a nature, was a business 
utterly foreign to the very name of Fleet- 
wood, — as much of an anomaly as would be 
the appearance of a man with any brains to 
speak of, in certain other families. It gave 
Hugh a feeling of despair of accompUshing 
aught by way of retrieval, so utterly untoward 
and phenomenal a thing did it seem. 

As for the laudanum that Bernard Fleet- 
wood had added as a farther interesting fea- 
ture of the case, Hugh was stony-hearted 
enough to feel no great uneasiuess on its 
score; surmising without difl&culty of how 
much importance it would prove to be. 

Of course he lost no time in going down to 
Bernard's rooms. He found him, between 
spirits and opium and fright, in a very 
lachrymose and generally dilapidated state; 
but, as he had anticipated, in little danger of 
his life. 

From Bernard's incoherent recital and his 
own occasional knowledge, Hugh made out 
the matter to be thus. Bernard was simk so 
deeply in debt with all the Audleybury and 
Southwich tradesmen (and even some London 
ones) who would have any dealings with him, 
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with various money-lenders, and also with 
neariy every one of his associates, that his 
very personal hberty had become involved in 
the necessity of devising some means of free- 
ing himself. 

It had reached this point with him, that he 
could no longer, or for very little longer, stave 
off the day of account ; and Chester's quarrel 
with Eaymond, and Bernard's adoption of the 
quarrel, had made Chester his fellow-lodger, 
much about the same time. Both he and 
Chester were indebted to Eaymond in large 
sums, and immediately after the quarrel both 
were recipients of a peremptory request for 
instant payment. 

Thus Bernard was led to make Chester his 
confidant. Chester said it was preciously 
awkward for both of them, — ^he himself had 
been running it a trifle too fast of late. He 
made jesting proposal that they should possess 
themselves of Lady Norrys' diamonds, and 
put false ones in their place. No one would be 
the wiser for the stones themselves, and the 
other chances of detection were almost nil. 

There he allowed the subject to rest awhile ; 
letting the selfish, knavish fool Bernard drift 
nearer and nearer to the verge of desperation ; 
whilst taking care, however, that he did not 
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go quite over the brink — even advancing him 
eighty pounds to meet one claim that could 
no longer be stayed. As often as Bernard 
groaned over his increasingly pressing diffi- 
Cities-he, lamenting his utter ignorLe of 
what to advise him, with assumed humour 
dangled his jest as to the Norrys' jewels before 
the other's bleared and hungry eyes. 

At length Bernard sourly challenged Chester 
on the point of the ease with which such a 
thing was to be accomplished. Chester gave 
him a light yet sufficient sketch of a method 
of procedure which cleverly left him so un- 
certain as to the existence or non-existence of 
any arrure-jpensee on the part of his instructor, 
that by mere force of temper he was brought 
right on the hook. A second reminder from 
Eaymond of his debt to him, came in the 
nick of time. Before another day was over, 
Chester had the satisfaction of being rudely 
asked by Bernard Fleetwood, *' Why the devil 
they were not to have Lady Margaret's dia- 
monds, if she was not to be the wiser, and no 
one but themselves were to know." 

Chester knew now he had his tool to his 
hands, if only by the sneaking coward's glance 
in Bernard Fleetwood's eyes that would let 
" I dare not wait upon I would " to the end of 
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time, unless some more hardy nature took 
him in subjection, and tied him to the execu- 
tion of what he was prompt enough to desire. 

In a fortnight from that time Chester had 
his plans perfected. Bernard was as clay in 
his hands to impress, and he saw the very 
purpose of his coming to Audleybury (as those 
who had the best channels of information 
open to them found cause afterwards for be- 
lieving) about to be realized with astonishing 
ease. 

A young clerk in the bank whose duty it 
was to sleep on the bank premises, and who 
wanted a night out, when some one of his 
fellow-clerks would have to take his place — 
but who, as it was, by the over-frequency of 
similar requests had not pleased his superiors, 
was met by the condescending offer on the 
part of Bernard Fleetwood, to sleep at the 
bank in his stead for that one night, — the 
offer being made characteristic and sufficiently 
natural by the farther declaration on the part 
of Fleetwood, that any one was a stupid old 
fogey to object to granting the privilege— he 
liked a spree occasionally, and Johnson should 
have his spree too. 

So Johnson, his scruples adroitly silenced, 
had his night out. And Gordon Chester, alias 

12 
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Chester Holmes, alias Eobert Holmes, Lon- 
don *^ cracksman," had his opportunity within. 

We know what use he made of it. It was 
not until he had seen his " friend " off by- 
train to Southwich next morning, that Ber- 
nard Fleetwood discovered how he had been 
duped. Quite by accident he, on returning 
to his lodgings, had gone into the bedroom 
Chester occupied in the same house with him- 
self. There he had lighted upon the parch- 
ment cover of one set of bonds ; whilst 
another parcel of valuable securities, pro- 
bably found upon examination to be difficult, 
if not impossible of negotiation, actually lay 
upon a table in the room. 

Bernard was sufficiently acquainted with 
•the contents of the bank strong-room to know 
that, besides these securities and others, there 
were bank-notes to an amount frightful to 
think of, of which Chester could, and, if he 
really meant treachery, would have possessed 
himself. A terrible prospect disclosed itseK 
to Bernard. His first action was to pour out 
and drink half a tumblerful of brandy. But 
even this served little towards fortifying him ; 
he sat full an hour shaking and shivering in 
his room — ^by which time he had arrived at 
the conclusion, that he was the worst used 
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and most aggrieTed fellow in the world, and 
that he had not a friend or relative worthy the 
name. So, pleading toothache, he sent the 
servant out for a dose of laudanum; which 
obtained, he first wrote the note to Noble, 
then shedding tears, and Baying to himself 
that there would be an end to him once and 
for all, and there were some who might live to 
be sorry, he without the remotest intention ia 
reality to do himself any permanent injury, — 
exercising, indeed, the most carefud judgment 
in the matter, took enough of the drag to 
throw him into a state of semi-stupefaction 
for an hour or two. 

Thus Noble found him. Noble's first use 
of his knowledge was to go to Chester's room, 
make careful search in every comer of it, and 
gathering together all the bank property, to 
put it under lock amd key. On a table in the 
room lay various writing materials. Noble 
examined them carefully, but was rewarded 
by no scrap of writing that could add to his 
information. 

Polled on this point, he was abou 
away, when his eye was caught by the 
pad. On it was a very clear, per 
apparently recent imprint. Noble h 
moment in sitting down, tracing the 
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the blotting-pad on a sheet of paper, and then 
taking an impression of the tracing. 

It seemed a kind of magic to him — ^the 
secret he had come upon was so unexpected. 
He read the words presented to him in a kind 
of maze, and wondered extremely where the 
matter would stop now. Nevertheless, he for 
the first time saw with plainness what his own 
course would be. 

The blotting-pad went under lock and key 
now. And when Hugh left the room for Ber- 
nard's, he locked the door of the room and 
took the key into his own possession. 

The questions he asked Bernard were, had 
he any idea in what form Chester carried the 
proceeds of the robbery, and would he be 
likely to be armed. 

** You are not going to try tackling him ? " 
said Bernard. ** Why he could lick two men 
like you." 

That was not an answer to either of his ques- 
tions, Noble replied. Then he gleaned from 
the other that Chester had taken an untanned 
leather case of his, Bernard's, which case on 
leaving Audleybury he had worn strapped 
around him, and in which he carried the 
jewels ; and that there was also a black port- 
manteau belonging to Chester himself that 
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Noble must look after. About his being armed 
lie knew nothing. Chester had a pair of handy 
pistols; Noble could see for himself whether 
they were in their case. If they were not, 
he might know what to think. Noble went to 
Chester's rooms, found one pistol gone from 
the case, did not know what to think, and 
looked very grave in consequence. 

He returned to Bernard to tell him he must 
leave him now. He was going to do what he 
could to ward off the worst consequences of 
his disgraceful conduct: it was for Mr. and 
Mrs. Fleetwood's sake he was about to ven- 
ture it, — ^not his, Bernard's sake. He might 
understand without any mincing of the matter 
that he. Noble, had little sympathy with him. 
If he were successful, he should probably be 
back by noon next day. Meanwhile Ber- 
nard might try to show himself a little more 
of a man, and, for one thing, not muddle away 
the little sense he had left. He might depend 
upon it he would in any case have occasion 
for aU his wits the next day. 

As Noble was leaving the house, almost on 
the threshold of the door he came upon Eay- 
mond. It immediately occurred to him to 
enlarge his plan in one particular. Noble 
had always hitherto resolutely refused to be 
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on speaking terms with this man. But now 
he hastily addressed him. 

"I am after a medical man to see Mr. Fleet- 
wood, who lodges here. Since yon are almost 
on the spot, Dr. Raymond, will ycm be good 
enough to see him ? " 

"Certainly," rephed Eaymond, with his 
evil eyes that seemed to travel all over Noble, 
and into every comer and window of the 
street, at one and the seKsame moment ; with 
his sickly white face ; with his cruel month, 
that opened was gluttonous as cavernous 
waves of the sea, closed was like a steel trap. 

" To tell the truth," he said, "my own object 
here is to see Fleetwood, though not in my 
professional capacity. How he'll take a visit 
from me as medical adviser is doubtful. I have 
had to drop him and that fellow Chester too. 
My own business with him is solely the rather 
disagreeable one of asking him for the last 
time before entering proceedings against him, 
to pay me money he owes me. What ails 
him?" 

"He has taken laudanum," said Hugh, 
coldly. "He has lost money to you and 
others like you. Dr. Raymond, (I pass no 
judgment on any of you : I merely state the 
fact,) and to put himself in the requisite funds 
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he has been persuaded into becoming a party 
to robbing his employers. And now he' finds 
himself duped in his confederate, a charge of 
felony hanging over his head, and himseK not 
a penny the richer. The laudanum he has 
taken won't do him any harm, however — ^not 
in my opinion." 

To this Kaymond returned never a word, 
and Hugh put a mark in his mind against that 
silence. 

^' Oh, he's on the safe side," said Eaymond, 
scoffingly, when they had reached the patient's 
room, one glance sufficing to decide the ques- 
tion. ^' I thought it strange" (only he used 
an oath in addition) " if Fleetwood had risked 
his precious life." 

Then he looked with furtive haste from 
Noble to Fleetwood, and from Fleetwood to 
Noble. 

"Am I to understand," he said, when, 
against his will, he found that, would he 
increase his information, he must take the 
initiative, " that it is Chester who's in a hole 
with Fleetwood? Because that makes mat- 
ters very ugly for me. Between the two 
I stand to lose over fifteen hundred pounds ; 
and this won't help them to pay, I guess, 
whatever they may have intended." 
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" You may consider yourself quite secure in 
your opinion on that point/' said Hugh, with 
irony. 

"It won't be let out, surely," said Eay- 
mond. "Fleetwood's governor will get it 
hushed up — ^must dol No one shall be the 
wiser for me, I promise. It wiU be for every 
one's interest that it should not be talked 
about." 

" When I asked you to step up. Dr. Kay- 
mond," said Hugh, "I knew beforehand, I 
may say, in what light you would view the 
matter, otherwise I should scarcely have ven- 
tured to consult with you. Can you tell me 
the precise time at which the mail for Lips- 
wich starts?" 

Kaymond looked him in the face a moment. 
" Ten minutes past seven," he said, steadily. 

" Thank you," said Hugh, negligently, yet 
a gleam of irrepressible sarcasm in his eyes. 
"It is of importance to me to get the time 
right." 

Eaymond jerked his head up as though 
seized with a sudden thought. 

" Are you going to set any one on Chester's 
track? For God's sake consider what you 
are doing if you once make a police ajffair of 
it." 
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"If you were my own brother, Dr. tlay- 
mond," said Hugh, drily, "I should scarcely 
feel at liberty to communicate my plans to 
you. As I have not the honour to stand in 
that relation to you, I must certainly decline 
giving you my confidence." 

There was a wicked look in Eaymond's eyes. 
He said insolently, " You take high ground. 
I should scarcely like to do it if I were in your 
place, and my friend in your friend's place. 
I shall wish the document I hold against 
Fleetwood to be seen by you, as I intend to 
have represented to his father that I expect 
prompt payment." 

** Have you it with you ? " asked Hugh. 

" No. But if in going to the station you 
could take my house in your way ? — " 

"That I wiU do," answered Noble. "I 
shall have to go home first, however." 

" We will walk together, if it suits you," 
said Kaymond, now by comparison civil. 

More than one of Hugh's acquaintances, 
meeting the two, stared to see who Hugh's 
companion was. 

When they reached Eaymond's house the 
servant was in the act of preparing the dinner 
table. Eaymond said to Hugh, "It is ill 
travelling on an empty stomach. I presume 
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you have not dined — yon have ample time for 
a snap. Dinner shall be served for you at 
once." 

The advice was wise, and Hugh had no 
hesitation in availing himself of the offer. 
With such an one as this man he had no scruple 
in using his foe's weapons to that foe's own 
slaying. So Hugh sat down and ate heartily, 
Baymond excusing himself from sitting down 
with him, on the ground of a search for Fleet- 
wood's acknowledgment of his debt. By-and- 
by it was found and laid by him before Hugh, 
on a challenge to the latter to point out a flaw 
in it. 

"You will take a glass of sherry," said 
Baymond, the while Hugh was examining the 
proof of Fleetwood's indebtedness — and him- 
self poured out a glass and passed it to Hugh. 

Hugh thanked him and took the glass, andhad 
actually got it to his Ups, had indeed raised his 
head slightly in the act of drinking, wiien in a 
mirror opposite he caught a momentary sight 
of Baymond, still holding the decanter in his 
hand, and watching him with so strange and 
sinister a glance, that Hugh has always since 
said, he can never lose the remembrance of 
it ; and that at night when bad dreams beset 
him, it is that white, shrunken face, with the 
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furtive side glance of the eyes, that troubles 
his brain, and does wicked riot in his sleep. 

Quick as thought, yet that thought not so 
quick but that some portion of the drugged 
liquid had passed his lips, he sprang to his 
feet and crying out, **You villain!" dashed 
the glass in Eaymond's face, striking him full 
on the forehead, and bringing the blinding 
blood immediately. 

What with the passion of the attack, and 
very fear lest the potent drug so treacherously 
administered should master his capacity for 
thought and action, Noble's head reeled for 
a moment ; then he made swiftly for the door 
and out into the street. 

He was so enraged that — ^he often thought 
of it afterwards — ^tears of rage positively stood 
in his eyes ; and the inquisitive look of more 
than one passer-by warned him that it were 
well to curb the disorder of his spirits. Then 
he began to bethink himseH that ft was purely 
stupid to expend on such desperate rogues as 
these were proved to be, so wasting a thing 
as his first vivid anger ; and that they were 
only to be treated with cold and passionless 
abhorrence, as of men out of the pale of 
mercy. 

From that moment he was cool and deliberate 
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as they, and no despicable match for them. 
Even in the agitation of his first resentment 
he had, by a kind of instinct, taken the way to 
the station, and he reached it in time for the 
London mail, with some ten minutes to spare 
— ^that is to say, about twenty minutes to 
seven* For Baymond's answer to Hugh, that 
the mail left at ten minutes past seven, was 
simply a bold, clever Ue, the onus of which he 
might well afterwards shift on to the similarity 
of the figures* And though something in 
Hugh's manner made him doubt the success 
of his cool throw for the stake between them, 
he had no notion whatever of its having been 
an equally clever test question on Hugh's part 
to solve a very awkward doubt he had, and 
that he could scarcely have better repUed for 
Hugh's purpose. 

For he could have no notion that the note 
received by him from Chester that morning, 
was word for word known to Hugh ; and that 
when Chester wrote, that he had drawn the 
not and found the haul richer than they had 
expected, — ^that he should go to Southwich, 
where he was known, in the first instance, and 
pass some of the notes there if possible, before 
changing his face, taking the late train to 
London — just as they had arranged in fact, 
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— that Eaymond had better step in at Fleet- 
wood's lodgings towards evening, and see 
whether anything was up ; adding that 
"Fleetwood was such an awful fool, it was 
rank ingratitude for such a chance put in one's 
way, not to do him," — Eaymond could have 
no notion that when Chester wrote this, he 
simply wrote his own doom ; or that when 
Hugh was unable to decide whether " the late 
train to London" would be that which met 
the 6.50 from Audleybury at Kelsing Junc- 
tion, and so on to Lipswich and London, or 
one that left Southwich about eleven at night, 
and ran through Kelsing station without any 
train from Audleybury to meet it, his steadily 
advanced he should supply all that was re- 
quired to turn the balance in favour of the 
6.60 train. 

It will now be seen how all-important was 
the testimony of the blotting-book, so singu- 
larly come at by Hugh; how much more 
determined and dangerous a scheme the bank 
robbery was now shown to be ; how long back 
in time its toils went — almost certainly from 
before the coming of Chester to Audleybury ; 
what admirable fooling the ostentatious quarrel 
between the two swindlers was. Who were 
they? Hugh asked himself curiously. By 
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what title and with what blazon of audacious 
crimes did they figure in police records ? And 
was fain to feel some misgiving, that he might 
have set himseK a task beyond his powers, in 
planning to cope with them single-handed. 

For Eaymond's advice chanced to tally with 
Hugh's own intentions. He did not intend 
to make a police matter of it, if it could be 
helped ; that is, if certain ends which he laid 
down very clearly for his own restriction could 
be attained without. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

EABTH AND SEA WILL NOT HOLD IT. 

Spirits hear what spirits tell : 
'Twill make a holiday in Hell. 

Whisper it, sister ! so and so ! 
In a dark hint, soft and slow. 

S. T. COUUUDGE. 

In due time Hugli arrived at Kelsing. In ten 
minutes more the train from Lipswich came in 
and emptied itseK on the platform — some of its 
passengers for Audleybury, some for South- 
wioh ; in another ten minutes the Southwich 
train came in and emptied itself. Of the 
three the Lipswich train was the first to start 
on the return journey, and the passengers for 
it were the first to extricate themselves from 
the turmoil. Hugh, keeping himseK in the 
background, let none of these escape his 
notice ; yet at one moment he had absolutely 
made up his mind that the man he wanted 
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was not amongst them — and this though he 
was prepared for a change in his personal 
appearance. 

It was only a second dubious thought, just 
as the first whistle sounded, to a passenger 
who had lost no time in getting into a first- 
class carriage in the Lipswich train, and who ' 
in height fairly weU corresponded with, but 
who in nothing else resembled the Chester 
Hugh had known at Audleybury, that led 
Hugh at the last moment to run forward and 
jump into the carriage he had seen him enter 
— and in which was one other passenger be- 
side himself and the object of his doubt. 

From the time of his entering the carriage, 
let it be said, no longer the object of doubt 
with him; but of bewildered speculation. 
Hugh, a much better physiognomist than the 
ordinary run of people, was wholly amazed at 
the remarkable metamorphosis now presented 
for his entertainment. He had heard much of 
what could be done in the way of concealing a 
man'B identity, but the simplicity of the means 
employed it was that confounded him here. 
He experienced a strong inclination to laugh 
outright, as one does when one is thoroughly 
surprised. 

The man who in Audleybury had been Mr. 
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Gordon Chester, Australian sheep-farmer, from 
liis seat in the further corner of the carriage, 
watched Hugh's entrance with singularly in- 
quisitive eyes. Hugh did not hesitate to 
return the gaze with interest. Indeed he had 
a haK-humorous, half-cruel sense, curious and 
inexplicable even to himself, of license in the 
matter — as though the man were his now, to 
do what he would with ; the Punch of a puppet- 
show set up for his delectation; as though 
he needs must play with his prey ere he se- 
cured it. 

The other passenger remarked that Noble 
had run it close. Hugh assented, and added 
laughingly, looking Chester full in the face (he 
had taken the seat directly opposite Chester), 
* ' but that was always the way when one had 
only so many yards to walk as minutes to 
walk them in." 

Hugh saw directly the drawing of the eyes 
closer together, — an appearance, at all events, 
he had expected to see in his man. In a 
rather effeminate, formal voice, Chester said, 
*' Yes, you think yourseK quite safe, and so 
forget to think about anything further." 

But no sooner did he thus open his mouth 
to speak than Hugh's odd sense of amusement 
grew almost beyond what was desirable ; it was 
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too droll to see and hear this man under the 
circumstances. To dissect his appearance was, 
in short, to take a valuable lesson in evidence. 

The height and the hollow chest were the 
same, though the latter was more apparent in 
the neat, precisely-dressed figure before him, 
than in the rather loud-dressing hunting man 
of Audleybury. The narrow retreating fore- 
head was there, the hair of the head was 
shorter and some shades darker; there was 
some clever roguery about the eyebrows and 
eyelids ; but not enough to pass them, given 
previous nice observation— and it did so 
happen, that, since the event of a theft by a 
maid-servant at lodgings Hugh had once oc- 
cupied, a comparison of the three or four in- 
curably dishonest persons he had in his time 
met with, had funSshed him with the theory, 
of a certain indescribable but nearly invariable 
likeness about the region of the eyes in dis- 
honest people, and the presence of which in 
Chester Hugh had assured himself of in the two 
or three times of his coming in contact with 
him through Bernard Fleetwood. This man 
had also a fresh colour, just as the Audleybury 
Chester had. 

It was the lower part of the face where 
Hugh was so completely thrown out. The 
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Audleybury Chester had worn a magnificent 
beard, that, together with his height, gave 
him what would pass with most persons for a 
really imposing presence. Had Hugh him- 
self been asked, he would have decided that 
he had a full, square jaw rather than not. 

But in the man in the carnage with him the 
poverty of the lower part of the face was its 
great characteristic. The ample beard dis- 
carded, the Ups showed themselves red and 
pouting, though not full ; the jaw ran away to 
nothing; there were ugly folds, too, on each 
side of the mouth from the nose downwards ; 
— a formal mutton-chop whiskers not lessening 
the generally mean effect. 

Yet there was not, as might be supposed, 
anything methodistical in the appearance of 
Hugh's fellow-traveller, hut rather a degree of 
innate recklessness. He looked like a man in 
trade, whose upward course had been of some- 
what mushroom growth, and who would pinch 
his workpeople on the one hand, and on t! 
other indulge in not over-safe speculation. 

"What had so tickled Hugh upon his ope 
iug his mouth to speak, was the removal 
two teeth from the front upper jaw — a clev 
dodge both to alter his voice and his persor 
appearance. 
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The tliird passenger, an elderly gentleman, 
verbose and conceited, travelled on with them 
from station to station, mitil Hugh thought 
they were never to be quit of him. With 
every mile of his companionship Hugh felt 
his chance becoming more than proportion- 
ately narrowed. Once out of the more 
sparsely inhabited country on this side Lips- 
wich, there was small likelihood of the 
carriage being left to the two only. Hugh 
saw this clearly, and from behind the news- 
paper to which he had fled for relief from the 
other's longwindedness, could almost have 
gnashed bis teeth over his baffled hope. 

On one point he needed no further con- 
sideration — ^he would not miss his opportunity 
did he once get it. The black portmanteau 
Fleetwood had bade him look out for lay on 
the seat by Chester : he could see the strap 
of Fleetwood's dispatch-box under the other's 
thin overcoat ; could trace the outlines of it 
at his side. His first idea had been, once 
they were left to themselves, to lay hands 
deliberately on the black bag, and then to 
demand the surrender of the other also, on 
the threat of instant exposure if his demand 
were not complied with. But the more he 
pondftrAfl I't, the more he considered the 
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character of the man sitting opposite him, 
the more was he convinced of the inadequacy 
of this course to his aim. There was that 
pistol gone from its case to think of; he 
coiild have little doubt as to its availableuess 
ia case of need, and no behef whatever in any . 
scruple aa to using it. The utter absence of 
pity, a supreme callousness to the value of 
any man's life that stood in his path, was a 
certainty to be read in this Gordon Chester's 



Was it even right that he should be so ex- 
ceedingly scrupulous on his side? Had not 
the opportunity at length come — alas ! must 
he say, that it had come — for him to express 
in action something of the heavy load 
gratitude Mrs. Fleetwood had, years ago, li 
him under? Was the mere form of legal 
to weigh against the sure anguish of a broi 
heart — and such a heart ? He had no wish 
say it plainly, to he shot down like a dog, t 
this courageous young fellow, if it were to 
of no use ; and that is what, it seemed to h 
now, the putting into practice his first ic 
would most probably result in. 

So he said to himself, that there was 
cowardice in taking this man at a disadvi 
tage, and in an unguarded moment ; and t£ 
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him 80 he would, were it but in his power. 
And whatever others may do, I have no mind 
to express any censure on him for this decision. 

The third passenger was seemingly settled 
in the carriage for all time, and Hugh was 
diverting himself from his impatience of his 
presence with odd thoughts of what he might 
do by way of reKeving himself-of how, say, 
it would answer as a preliminary proceeding, 
to take the old fellow by the neckcloth and 
give the latter a tightening twist— when with 
laughable abruptness, as if conscious of Hugh's 
not too agreeable projects concerning him, he 
jumped to his feet and announced his intention 
of alighting, some five minutes before they 
reached a station. Hugh kept a calm face 
through that five minutes, but I think it 
would have half maddened him, if at the 
station, the last before Lipswich, any one else 
had joined them. At one moment he was 
quite prepared to have it happen so — a young 
lady stopped for a second before the door of 
the carriage, but afterwards moved on to 
another. 

The wheels began to grate, the coupling 
chains to rattle, the train was passing out of 
the station, and Hugh's time had come. 

Now Gordon Chester was much too old a 
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practitioner not to have made, upon Hugh's 
showing his fac* at the carriage-door, instan- 
taneous calculation as to the possible meaning 
of the encounter ; and also too old a practi- 
tioner, upon calculation to ascribe it to any- 
thing more than accident. It may be said 
that he made himself quite easy on that head. 
Hugh's cool and sometimes, if Chester him- 
self happened to be looking another way, 
prolonged gaze, was just what one would ex- 
pect in one's fellow-traveller, where the latter 
had no knowledge of one, and no purpose with 
regard to one, to render him more guarded 
and less natural. 

Noble might put his newspaper down on 
the seat beside him, he might take up his 
cane and, toying with it a minute, lay it 
across his knee — of what possible moment 
could either fact be ? Was he not presently 
idly swaying to and fro with the motion of 
the train ? Though with your true thief s un- 
tiring vigilance, Chester might note all this, 
it is not probable that he gave so much as a 
thought to it, his thoughts were better occu- 
pied with the further distribution of his boot; 
the time when the hue and cry might opt 
and cut off from him the more public channel 
and such-Uke suhjects. 
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At all events, Noble's cane was descending 
heavily on his head, so as to stun him for a 
space, and Noble's hands were busy at his 
over-coat and the strap of the bag that went 
ronnd his body, ere he attempted any sort of 
defence. And even then, so feebly did he in 
the outset fight off his antagonist, that Noble 
did actually get possession of bag and case, 
and make a rush with them for the further 
door of the carriage. 

But now the young fellow was cruelly foiled. 
Whether or not the handle of the door simply 
stuck fast in its socket, or whether a porter had 
locked the door at the last station, as was some- 
times the case when the train at Lipswich 
was to run up to the platform a different side 
from what it had done at the smaller stations, 
— certain it was that Hugh failed after more 
than one trial to open it, and that when he 
turned in the hope to get past Chester to the 
other door, the latter in fall possession of his 
faculties now, was upon him like nothing but 
a devil incarnate. Even as he turned, a bullet 
whistled past Hugh's cheek and cracked the 
glass of the window within an inch or two 
of him; and in the seKsame instant, as it 
seemed, Chester had him with both hands in 
a frightful grip. 
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For the mimites, more or less, that the 
scuffle lasted — Hugh never had any measure 
of time for it in his mind, except an after- 
remembrance that it all took place within the 
time of their passage along a very limited 
extent of line — there was no sound uttered 
by either of them except the deep fierce 
pants in which they breathed, and now and 
then a half-word akin to a groan. Of the two, 
Chester was much the taUer man, and also 
the stronger, although Hugh might have his 
strength less impaired by excess. Chester 
too — Hugh not having his hands soon enough 
free through sticking to his capture longer 
than was well — acquired all the advantage in 
the outset of this second encounter that had 
belonged to Hugh in the first. Having Hugh 
under him, he sought to beat his head against, 
or break his back upon, the arm-rests of the 
carriage, but Hugh so managed as to keep off 
them, and to confine the struggle to the floor 
of the carriage. 

Failing in this, Chester made a snatch at 
another horrible chance. Getting hold of 
Hugh about the neck, and pressing back his 
head, his knee at his chest, he strove to drive 
him towards the carriage door. Inch by inch 
the way was fought ; Chester's eyes not only 
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looked to draw closer together now, they 
seemed almost to touch. He meant but one 
thing it was plain — ^the man who had spoiled 
his Httle journey for him should be spared all 
further trouble of journeying on his own ac- 
count, should make one short quick journey 
more, and that was all. And herein did he 
differ from his accomplice Eaymond, that 
any danger incurred thereby to his own life, 
weighed but httle with him, and clogged not 
his appetite for revenge. 

Chester letting go with one hand for a mo- 
ment, in order to open the door of the carriage, 
Hugh fought his way upward to more on a 
level with his adversary. But now it looked 
to be too late to get any gain of this; his 
standing-ground was now so narrowed, that 
simply to struggle against the other was become 
dangerous. He could only oppose a blind, 
stupid, despairing resistance which must have 
an end soon. This tiger at his throat, he must, 
if nothing else, be choked out of life shortly ; 
his breath came thick already. A cold sweat 
of horror therefore stood on his face. Could 
he hold out until the station was reached? 
No, impossible. A litde longer and he should 
be pushed off the shelf of time and under the 
dreadfal wheels. And he did not want to die. 
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He was so strong and capable, and there was 
so mucli he had in his mind to do. What 
clamours were in his ears of things proper to 
him for ever undone ! 

It was an agony too exquisite, supreme in 
its strength. He gasped out some piteous 
words, his hold of life did almost fall away, 
when of a sudden the whole spirit of the man 
rose in hot rebellion, and with a force and 
fury that was immeasurable, that was over- 
powering, that was frightful in its unexpected- 
ness and despair, he threw himself forward 
and aside and was free. 

The struggle, together with the blows on 
the head he had received in the beginning, 
had probably begun to tell on Chester's not 
too-lasting strength; the increasing feeble- 
ness, moreover, of Hugh's resistance might 
have led him to. relax his hold before it was 
safe to do so. Thus much is clear, Hugh 
Noble was free. Chester with a cry of im- 
mense fury, made a dash at the pistol which 
he had thrown on the seat after his ineffectual 
fire. Hugh saw his object, got his hand on 
the pistol first, and struck Chester a crushing 
blow on the head ere he could do aught to 
ward it off, — struck him time after time with 
an insane heat that knew no bounds, till the 
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man rolled on him, rolled at his feet, void of 
sense and motion. 

Then Hugh stmnhled hack into a seat, 
rather than sat down of his own act ; and sick 
and aghast, stared as though he knew not his 
own deed. So great was the nervous repul- 
sion Jie experienced, the sweat stood in great 
drops on his forehead, and his head reeled like 
a drunken man's. After a minute he hethought 
him of what ought to be done for the wretched 
man. 

With the horror stiU so strong upon hiTn 
that he shook in every hmb, Hugh knelt 
down, and raising Chester to a sitting pos- 
ture, undid his waistcoat and shirt. He was 
still aUve, though his heavy stertorous breath- 
ing betokened serious injury to the brain. 
Hugh felt in the man's pocket, found a flask 
with brandy in, and put some in Ms mouth ; 
but he could not swaUow it. There was this 
that was singular about it, that, though Hugh, 
a rather soffc-hearfced man naturally, tended 
hi« enemy with most gentle, careful hands, 
his service had no redemption in it to produce 
pity ; whether it be taken for or against him, 
his abhon'ence of the man never lessened." 
Passive and insensible though he lay, the set 
of his features was still so bad ; his meanness, 
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his cruelty, the lurldng mischief in him, was 
still so apparent in his comitenance, that 
almost he seemed, impersonal himself, Hugh's 
act of violence personified. 

Hugh gradually regaining self-command, 
and at the same time acquiring a more active, 
present misery ; finding he could do the other 
no good, and seeing by the country that they 
were nearing Lipswich, perceived that the 
situation was his own to control, with, only 
too probably, a frightful completeness that 
had assuredly never been in his calculations. 
And Hugh felfc that if he had had any right 
with him in aught that he had done this dread- 
ful night, he had no right now, ceasing from 
his endeavour, to think of himself only. If he 
were to consider himself, he would need no 
deUberation, but waiting of necessity until 
they reached Lipswich, would deliver himself 
up immediately. 

Instead, he did as he told the Dunburgh 
magistrates — ^he forced the lock of the larger 
bag, and came upon the bank property he was 
IQ quest of, — so far as he could judge, little 
broken into. The smaller case he strapped 
around him under his overcoat as the other 
had done. Then jumping out of the train 
whilst it was in motion, sustaining in the act 
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no farther injury than some bruises about the 
hands and knees, he made his way across some 
fields and so on to the highroad to Lipswich — 
a two hours' walk bringing him to the Mostyn 
Street station. 

In the course of his two hours' walk his eyes 
were met by a strange and portentous spectacle. 
For some time he had remarked signs of a 
thunderstorm brewing in the southern sky ; 
and gradually the cloud rose in front of him 
and approached. It did not give the appear- 
ance of floating overhead, but of advancing 
bodily, a wall of cloud, the skirts sweeping the 
earth as it came. Sheer as a precipice it was, 
except along the lofty upper edge, where a 
cruel, trembling white lip curled over, compel- 
ling the constant idea that at any moment the 
whole upright mass might topple over in its 
huge extent. And all the while across the 
sky, over the whole surface of the dreadful 
waU, from the skirts sweeping the shaded 
earth to the loftiy, cruel white lip, the incessant 
lightnings played. In front the streaming fire 
— ^behind? Trees and houses — ^it seemed to 
him that so it must be — and helpless men 
and women dying down into darkness and 
vacuity. 

But as it drew overhead, bearing, as it 
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appeared to his trembling and obedient spirit, 
the sword of the lightning against him, the 
shedder of blood, the wind suddenly took the 
cloud, and with great noise and fury, but leav- 
ing the world and him scatheless, it passed 
over and away seaward. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



'^ j'ai bonne cause." 



Think of the terrible golf between now and yesterday. Oh, 

yesterday ! 

^ ^ William Makepeace Thackebay. 

The down train left Lipswicli about two 
o'clock in the morning; it arrived at Borley 
between four and five. Hugh had then eleven 
miles to walk before reaching Dnnburgh. Be- 
fore setting off he went into the hotel by the 
station, and forced himseK to eat a piece of 
bread and drink a cup of coffee. He had put 
up the collar of his overcoat, and slouched his 
hat, in order that it should not be seen how 
haggard he looked. Nevertheless, it was ex- 
traordinary how much of the appearance of 
composure had come over him now, in how 
matter-of-fact way he acted ; he behoved that 
he could have spoken with twenty men to- 
gether of what had happened, and never 
flinched. 
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Yet not the most trifling detail of it ever for 
an instant left him ; and he experienced at 
once a strange desire to, and a harrowing fear 
lest at any one moment he should, speak it all 
out to some man or other who might chance 
to wish him good-morning, or put himseH in 
some ofcher commonplace position towards him 
For the horror was, that nothing now seemed 
commonplace : he was at once taken out of the 
sphere of things, and that sphere was enlarged 
to his gaze and these particularized — ^the whole 
world aoad aU men being seemingly dramatized 
as towards him through the action of one dire 
ten minutes. 

And his will seemed powerless to control 
and correct his mood. He began to perceive 
how an insane man can be as it were two men 
in one ; how his incoherency of mind may be 
strictly imperceptible, and he have jesting 
words on his tongue, and aU the while the evil 
spirit be within him, indomitable, waiting tire- 
less for the triumph. 

He walked briskly, his walk leading him 
through a rich champaign country. The 
shadows were long and black at the first, 
though in the sunlight the grass had awoke to 
a silver shimmer. The birds were up and 
about ; in one part of the road where for some 
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three miles it went through the domain of a 
great county potentate, hundreds and thou- 
sands of them. Once a stout mavis flew out 
of the hedge right in Hugh's face and startled 
him exceedingly. It said, " He would have 
killed you : but ha ! ha ! it is he who is lying 
dead, you know where ! " The cattle looked 
over the hedges at him, and pondered him with 
mysterious calmness — except that now and 
then would be one as mischievous and knowing 
as the mavis. Farm labourers slouched past 
him to their work, with that peculiar lurch 
forward from the knee with each step belong- 
ing to countrymen. By-and-by artisans from 
Dunburgh passed him, walking to their work, 
or driving — ^half a dozen or more of them 
hanging on to one cart like bees in a swarm. 

He had reached now the end of that table- 
land which I have before described as stretch- 
ing beyond Dunburgh on the Borley side. A 
scene of remarkable beauty met him here. To 
the northward the dip to the vaUey of the 
Lyde was more gradual than to the southward, 
having earUer begun. And so, as he stood, the 
town did not adhere rigorously to the line of 
the dip, but lay athwart it before him ; that 
part nearest him nestling indeed in a slight 
hollow, as of the palm of an extended hand, 
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and the upstanding houses on the gentle rise 
beyond shutting out all knowledge of the pre* 
cipitous cliff they overlooked. 

Here in Greenshire they call that tender 
summer haze over all the land, of August 
mornings especially, that veiled beauty of the 
day, " the pride o' the morning " — here in not 
too poetic Greenshire, as well as in the south, 
for which I saw it claimed solely in my reading 
the other day. 

As Hugh walked, this haze, this dew rose 
up between him and the sun — a little freshet 
of wind making the air very keen and sweet. 
The long smoky trail of a speeding engine lay, 
as it were, a piece of relieving colour upon 
it. He had heard people describe scenes with 
marvellous analysis of colours and hues — ^he 
wondered to think where possibly they would 
go for the words and colours for this scene. 
There were the heavy trees of Little Grays to 
the left, there were the red-tiled, steep-roofed 
houses, there was the grey old tower, there 
was that short line of trees at the back of "the 
Island," as they call the thick plantation set 
across the centre of the gravelly heath which 
bounds the marsh-land. Oh, fine ! fine ! How 
round and full, and yet how flim with light 
and subtlety, this morning time made all look. 
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Surely last night's work must be just an insane 
dream, mtti which these many hours he in 
sleep had been fighting. And that all this 
beauty should so cut him to the heart was but 
a malady of the spirit from which the day and 
its commerce would reheve him. 

Could he but think it ! Instead, he had to 
walk in at Dunburgh House — to do so in the 
early mormng, when a man's mind, if in health, 
refreshed by rest, is apt to be pleasurably in- 
clined towards the day's untold tale — and meet 
Mr. Fleetwood with the terrible fact that his 
son was a thief, and he, Hugh Noble, a shedder 
of blood ! 

Yet did that dreaded meeting work the first 
amelioration in Hugh's condition of mind. Mr. 
Fleetwood's anguish was extreme ; he was for 
a time almost prostrated by it. 

"It will kiU Edith! It wiU kill Edith!" 
This the thought that at once usurped his 
speech, his whole mind, almost to obUvion of 
Hugh's very presence. 

At length he said, with warm imperative- 
ness, " We must tell Mr. Mathieson, and you 
and I and he must keep this to ourselves, 
Hugh, and no one elgie in the world must 
know." 

Then awakening to the dark and weary 
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yearning in Hngli's face for some token of 
human sympathy with him in the hard lot 
that had fallen to him, when not a day pre- 
vious no faintest portent of it had shown in 
his sky, when nothing in his whole life had 
looked to tend that way, he said, taking up a 
mental position towards Hugh he never after 
forsook — as though a council of old and wise 
and inseeing men, fathers of the state, should 
make choice of some young man to be their 
hero and chief, and lay on him the awful, 
inevitable burden of their honour and hope — 
he said, " My poor boy, if a life has been lost 
by your hand, you will too have saved a life — 
and are they to be named in the same breath 
with one another ? A just God will never ask 
this man's blood of you. Yet I can under- 
stand how you must suffer. It is impossible 
that you should not. But that will soon pass. 
It would pass directly were you to dehver 
yourseK up to the law. WeU, I do not stay 
you.' 

But though Mr. Fleetwood said it, Hugh, 
with a half- smile of sad wonder, was fain to 
consider how, if it had been in his intention, 
he could have passed by those eyes of utmost 
entreaty, those tones of voice, with their 
passionate and impotent striving to appear 
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resigned and willing— and over a husband's 
and a mother's heart, have taken the straight 
road, which otherwise would have been so 
little difficult, so assuring to him. 

" I am quite decided as to that," he said 
slowly and firmly, with an immediate access 
of strength and courage ; with a feeling in- 
deed, almost of thankfulness, that five minutes 
ago, could it have been foreshadowed to him, 
he would have looked on as a horrid mockery. 
^* I do not comfort myself for one moment 
with thinking that the man will live — ^he will 
die. But suppose that he did live — I should 
be a fool, stultify myseK, did I say one word of 
what had happened so long as he and Eay- 
mond held their tongue — ^which they would 
do, one might be sure. If he die, I have to 
ask myseK in what respect the case is altered 
— and I say, that unless I have been alto- 
gether wrong in all that I undertook, I must 
stm be silent. And do you say, I have been 
altogether wrong ? — ^why then I do not know 
that the taking the responsibiUty of silence is 
not the only amends in my power : so long, 
of course, as no innocent person suffers sus- 
picion because of my act." 

Without seeing any other member of the 
family, Hugh left for Audleybury by the eight 
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train, accompanied by Mr. Fleetwood. At 
Foxley station the station-master came to 
the carriage window. 

"A dreadful murder, gentlemen," he said, 
" in the train near Lipswich last night. 
When they clewed the train there, they found 
a man on the floor of one of the carriages, 
dying. It's a Mr. Chester — ^leastways so he 
called himseK — from Audleybury. Mr. Noble ! 
you know him by sight, I'll be bound. He 
had shaved off his beard and whiskers, and did 
not look the same man you knew, sir. They 
only found out who he was by some letters on 
him. They do say this morning he's really 
some noted London thief ; and they think he 
and some chum of his have been up to some 
clever game down somewhere hereabouts, for 
which some one or other is the poorer; and 
that they must have quarrelled over what 
they had got, and this one's kiUed, and the 
other off." 

" Indeed ! " Mr. Fleetwood forced himseK 
to say. *^ Not a very pleasant business." 

*' That's true, sir. They teU me he have 
been at Audleybury the last four months, a- 
pretending to be a rich sweU from Austreeha." 

Hugh swallowed something that stuck in his 
throat, and then said, with a steadiness that 
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was surprising to himself, '^Tlie traiii near 
Lipswich, station-master ? What, the one that 
gets in there about half-past eleven ? Why, I 
was in that train." 

" You were, sir ? Well, that's the way 
with I don't know how many people. There 
weren't twenty persons in the train who knew 
anything about it. They didn't happen to 
look in the carriage, you see, sir, till a'most 
every one had cleared off. And that's how 
they say the man who did it may have given 
them the slip — if he hadn't jumped out of the 
carriage before the train stopped." 

So Hugh foxmd out two things — ^that Chester 
was dead, and that the chances were many in 
his favour that none would ever put his finger 
on him out of all the crowd, saying, Behold 
the man! 

At Audleybury they heard yet more. That 
Chester had spoken but once, and then only 
to ask, if he should die ; and upon the doctor's 
yes, to answer that he was glad, " for then," 
said he, "I shall hang him." But that all 
further efforts to revive him from the stupor, 
fast drawing on to death, in which he lay, 
when it inight have been possible to ascertain 
the name of him on whom his thought of 
vengeance turned, had wholly failed. 
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At Audleybury it was also said, that any- 
light that might have been thrown on the 
murder by the testimony of the cancelled 
tickets received, was lost through the care- 
lessness it was now discovered there had been 
in collecting them at the minor stations ; that 
the nimiber was not one, or even two, but 
many short, so that there was no prospect of 
tracing these out. The belief amongst the 
railway officials was that the murderer must 
have left the carriage either at one of these 
minor stations, or whilst the train was yet in 
motion ; because the ticket-coUector, in pass- 
ing along the train, when it stopped for the 
purpose a hundred yards or so out of Lipswich 
station, could not recoUect to have observed 
any one in his hasty passage in that particular 
carriage. 

Mr. Fleetwood accompanied Hugh to his 
rooms — ^when, telling the landlady that Mr. 
Noble was not very weU, a little sleep would 
do him good, he sent Hugh off to bed. Then, 
first visiting his wretched son, he drove out to 
Mr. Mathieson's country house. 

When Hugh awoke from a many hours' deep 
sleep, all the world looked different to him. 
He perceived that healing was already coming 
to him, and that life would still be very bear- 
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able. And one proof of coming mental conva- 
lescence was that lie was not under the cruel 
necessity to go through in his thought, detail 
by detail, in a treadmill round, the horrid 
events of the previous night. 

And, once for all, it may be said here, that 
so healthily active was Hugh Noble's will once 
it had fair play, so great a physical dread had 
he of the subiect, so extreme a repulsion had 
it for him, that the truth of the matter pro- 
bably Ues on this side of the assertion, that 
after the very first days, ^i^hen the fear a^d 
evasion of detection necessitated recurrence 
to it, he did not reproduce the scene of that 
night's work in his thought ten times during 
the five years that followed. 

If ever he got so far as. to recall that August 
morning when he walked into Dunburgh with, 
to use the poet's tremendous phrase, his 
murdered man, it was only to put that and 
the rest away from him with that species of 
harsh dislike and curious anger with which a 
man puts away poison to the body from 
himself. 

When Mr. Fleetwood returned from seeing 
Mr. Mathieson, he too was much cheered. 
Mr. Mathieson was a strange man ; of all men 
the most unsafe on whose course to calculate 
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in advance, as not by the most kaleidoscopic 
shifting of the rule of contraries could one 
hope to equal, or even parry, his actual mental 
feats in that respect. But a quite immovable 
man in any course he did adopt. 

To-day it pleased him to take the side of 
silence most absolutely^ He said further that 
Hugh had done a public service. That a 
soldier might as well feel a maudlin horror 
because of the lives taken by him in battle, if 
Hugh were to give himself over to a puling 
compunction. We did nothing manfully now- 
adays ; the larger issues were overlooked, and 
we were the prey of a moral cowardice that 
was fast sapping society, and the while letting 
the worst vices prevail. 

" TeU Noble so,;' he said, " and teU him to 
be a man. Say that i£ I were on the jury to 
try him to-morrow, I would convict him of 
robbery with violence, and, therefore, man- 
slaughter in the worst form. But that to- 
day, being his debtor simply, I say that he 
has done splendidly,, and perhaps saved half 
Greenshire from ruin. For, as things are, 
down we might have come if this robbery had 
but succeeded, and then got trumpeted about, 
and one or two other things jivent awkwardly 
at the same time." * 
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The further consequences of that interview 
have abeady been spoken of in brief, and do 
not need to be enlarged on. Hugh, as well 
as Bernard Fleetwood, got his removal ; but 
it was to a post of more responsibility in the 
Surrey brewery of the same firm. 

The police, thrown on a wrong scent quite 
from the beginning, followed it up with an ad- 
mirable pertinaciousness wholly destructive 
of any prospect of a successful quarry there 
might in the outset have been. Once it ran 
them very near Dr. Eaymond; though they 
got no notion of the quality of their game, 
and though the hunt soon once again drifted 
right away. 

The passenger who was in the carriage with 
Hugh and Chester the first part of the jour- 
ney after leaving Kelsing, might have been 
expected to give very damaging evidence: 
but happening to be a seK-sufficient, muddle- 
headed old man, whose powers of observation 
were of the falsest, most misleading kind, he 
only helped to mystify the case. 

In the mootpoint of the age of a man. 
Noble being wholly unknown to him pre- 
viously, he held out most positively that the 
yoTing man with whom he had travelled was 
not more, could not be more than eighteen — 
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was but a stripling, in fact. He rather thought, 
and afterwards was quite sure, that he wore 
light trousers and a dark coat, the facts being 
the reverse, and having got displaced in his 
obstinate mind. As to the colour of his hair, 
he fixed upon ah exact shade — namely, that of 
the poHce-inspector's, which was many times 
too dark for Hugh's. 

Altogether, though no one could say where- 
abouts this young stripling of the old fellow's 
imagination left the train, his memory being 
professedly uncertain on that point; it was 
thought to be absurd to connect him with the 
murderer, who was looked upon to have got in 
with his victim later, though possibly travel- 
ling in some other carriage of the train pre- 
viously. 

As Hugh had surmised, he was in no danger 
of Dr. Eaymond's speaking out that which, 
with him, must have been an absolute cer- 
tainty. Instead, he manifested a desirably per- 
fect sense of the wisdom of keeping quiet on 
the events of that evening — accounting to his 
acquaintances for the wound on his temple by 
the fiction of an accidental fall. 

Yet desirable in ahnost every respect though 
such a course might be, so utter a quietude 
under such circumstances did not fail to 
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impress Hugh singularly and unpleasantly, 
and to give him a fresh notion of the sly, 
reptile nature of the man, so as to excite in 
him something of that disturbance and wake- 
fulness which would be in one's mind, did one 
come across a snake in the rank herbage where 
one's foot was about to tread, that lifting its 
evil, crested head a moment, as though in 
doubt whether to strike or not, should glide 
silently out of sight — ^whether its dark hiding- 
place were near or distant remaining a sub- 
ject of doubt to render rest in that spot im- 
possible. 

Bernard Fleetwood went from his post in 
Mathieson's bank home for two or more 
months; it being generally understood that 
some degree of personal disgrace attended his 
removal, and that that disgrace, in some way 
unknown, was connected with Gordon Chester. 
In the first of the matter, a sense of relief 
from a situation that looked awkward even to 
him, and a kind of indiscriminating reliance 
he had on his father's and Noble's power to 
help him, showed through his sullenness 
almost like a feeling of gratitude towards 
them. 

But his vicious, ill-conditioned nature soon 
re-asserted itself : in a feeling of bitter resent- 
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ment against his father, because he would 
fornish him in funds for his Australian life 
only under stringent restraining conditions; 
and in a feeling of jealous enmity against 
Hugh* Noble, that the latter should do so much 
better than he himself did. Choosing to keep 
a very treacherous memory as to his own share 
in the bank robbery, denying now indeed his 
part in it in many particulars, he was not 
withheld from so shameful a thing as the 
taunting Hugh with the hypocrisy of imposing 
himseK on society as other than he was, 
whilst the dark stain of blood lay unatoned 
for on him. 

Fortunately for their common endurance, 
Bernard was ready and even eager to get away 
to AustraUa : and when he, though knowing that 
Mr. Fleetwood was in actual correspondence 
with a firm of shipping agents as to his passage 
in a ship soon to sail, announced that he had 
booked himself for a passage in the "Eegnor 
Lodbrog," to sail yet a month earher, no oppo- 
sition was offered to his taking his own course 
in that respect. 

It was not until the vessel had left port 
some weeks, that Hugh's attention being acci- 
dentally called to the matter, he discovered 
that Bernard had been in communication with 
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Eaymond before taking his passage; that 
Eaymond was gone in the same ship, and that 
both men were booked under false names. 
Bernard's eagerness to get off was in part 
explained too, by disclosure of the disgrace- 
ful fact that Mathieson's bank robbery was not 
the only affair for which he might have been 
made to , suffer durance vile. Mr. Fleetwood 
had to draw largely on his resources in order 
to settle his son's liabilities. 

The dishonourable character of much that 
now for the first time came to their knowledge 
gave Mr. Fleetwood and Hugh the habit of 
caution with regard to Bernard in even appa- 
rently trivial matters. And thus it was that 
when the dreadful story of the " Eegnor Lod- 
brog" became common knowledge in its general 
aspect, they only knew the true significance of 
it, and what names Eddis and Hyam had in 
the former days been wont to bear. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

**MY WISHES KILL EACH OTHEB." 

Life will try his nerves, 
When the sky, which noticed all, makes no disclosure, 
And the earth keeps up her terrible composure. 
Let him pace at pleasure, past the walls of rose. 
Pluck their fruits when grape-trees graze him as he goes ! 
For he 'gins to guess the purpose of the garden. 
With the sly mute thing, beside there, for a warden. • 
What's the leopard-dog thing, constant at his side, 
A leer and lie in every eye of its obsequious hide ? 
When will come an end to all the mock obeisance. 
And the price appear that pays for the misfeasance ? 

BOBEBT BbOWNINO. 

That great casuist, Dr. Jolmsoii, having put 
to him the case of a man shooting a thief in 
self-defence, or iu defence of one's property, 
made answer, "One does not know what to 
say. For perhaps one may, a year after, hang 
himself from uneasiness for having shot a 
highwayman. Few nnnds are to be trusted 
with so great a thing." 
For nearly five years the horror of that 
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August night in the train between Kelsing 
and Lipswich was as though it had dropped 
out of Hugh Noble's hfe unfathomed, and for 
ever unreal to him. Insomuch, that when, in 
the course of events, the purchase from old 
Mr. Barford's executors of the Anguish Street 
business was suggested to him, no fibre of his 
nature stirred within him to warn him of 
aught unsafe for him in such a purpose, or 
that aught was ventured in it by him beyond 
what must needs be by any man who settles, 
so much of the circumstance of his existence 
as its place and outward mode. 

I think it possible that, as it was, so might 
it for ever have remained, had it not been for 
his engagement with Olive Fleetwood. I do 
not know what gradual strain was put on his 
mind by re-association with the former scenes, 
whilst it is certaiQ that the almost severe 
truthfulness of Ohve's character, (which did 
not comprehend evasion, and even lost her 
nearly all sense of humour — ^humour having its 
very existence in misplacement,) did not rise 
up in judgment against hiTn until after, not 
merely their falling in love, but their mutual 
discovery of the feeling of the one for the 
other. 

Therefore the truth probably lies midway, 
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and with the inference that the one condition 
might not have sufficed without the other. A 
state of mind is not to be set down and cast 
up with arithmetical precision; there is always 
the unknown quantity, which could make a 
great student of men's minds speak firmly of 
an extreme inconsistency of which he wrote, 
as "not too improbable to be assigned to 
human nature." 

. The form Hugh's " uneasiness " took, when 
his mind was no longer "to be trusted with 
so great a thing," was, that whilst for Mrs. 
Fleetwood's sake he did not dare to disturb 
Ohve with a revelation of the truth, — so far 
jBrom her thought as he believed it to be, — ^he 
yet craved with his whole soul to do so, in 
order that his conscience might be clear and 
white as towards her, to whom he now stood 
in a new relation demanding faithfulness be- 
yond what he had imagined. Mr. Fleetwood 
thought Olive ought on no account to be 
burdened with the knowledge; for the present, 
at all events. Before the intimate appeals 
often directed to her in the sick-room, her 
characteristic reticence might not avail. The 
positive horror that the bare mention of her 
brother's name must from that time forth 
awake in her mind, where was formerly at 
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least some degree of natural regret, could not 
wholly and for any lengthened period escape 
Mrs. Fleetwood's observation. There would 
be some question terrible to answer asked 
some day. 

I think, for my part, that his view was not 
wholly free from mistakenness. I know that 
Olive, I think that Mrs. Fleetwood, divined 
more than he was aware. However, that is 
but criticism after the event, and does not 
affect the problem as Hugh had it put to 
him. 

Was he right in continuing his engagement, 
having committed the prime error under the 
circumstances of engaging himseK at all? 
Was he to go on even to the point of marry- 
ing this girl, whilst keeping her in ignorance 
of this great thing for which he had to answer? 
If it were any less thing he might do so, 
throwing himself on her trust in him, until 
such time as he was free to speak. But was 
he to say certainly that the disclosure, so knit 
up as the matter of it was with what he was, 
when it did come, would not work such a 
moral estrangement between them, and they 
consciously not free agents, as should be simply 
disastrous ? 

Olive herself took from him the excess of 
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responsibility. In her quiet, laborious, seK- 
contained fashion of doing things, which un- 
appreciable though the advance might be, in 
reahty never left her to-day quite where she 
was yesterday, she set herself to getting at 
that which stood between her and Hugh. 

She did not blind herseK to the possibility 
that success might mean the wreck of her 
happiness. She felt that she might well at 
the last break in upon something that should 
not only darken and dim the broad stream of 
light let in of late upon her path, and even 
quench that light, but should, too, strike her 
herseK quickly and heavily with its noisome 
breath. She only prayed and strove that in 
that moment she should not become a despair- 
ing, reckless woman. 

Long afterwards she surprised me, though I 
could feel no shadow of doubt as to her per- 
sonal truthfulness in the matter, by telling 
me that she used to feel that her will was 
frightfully powerless before his at that time ; 
and that her great fear was lest he should find 
out how much it was so. She Says she was 
afraid, had his secret proved ever so great a 
sin against her womanhood, she might have 
been induced by him to overlook it, if only 
he might still belong to her ; though she can- 
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not relinquish the belief that, at the worst, 
the very piteousness of the change in her 
would have worked renunciation in him. 

But that night at Captain Denham's house 
she reaped a vast increase in knowledge. 
After those words of her father's overheard 
by her, she could not but be morally con- 
vinced that Hugh was guiltless as towards 
her; though that he dreaded the recoil on 
her of that which troubled him was equally 
clear. 

Strangely, — ^nay, not so strangely, for what 
attitude of truth but carries with it the genesis 
of another ? — she could now take the initiative 
in freeing him from aught fettering him in his 
engagement. 

She let him leave for Ireland — so that no 
bitter-sweet interchange of words, and looks, 
and hand-touches, should render the event 
too hard — and then she wrote to him, saying 
that, whatever she at one time might have 
thought, she did not now think that it was 
wrong done by him towards her that had 
stood these many weeks between them. But 
that she could not help seeing that it was 
something of great consequence, and that it 
had some reference to herself, though in what 
way she could not at all tell. She hoped he 
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would pardon her if she failed to express quite 
what she meant ; she would not be so insin- 
cere, nor indeed so ungrateful, as to assume 
that it would be otherwise than very painful 
to him to have their engagement broken off ; 
but she could see that it was possible that if 
this should be done, it would be much better 
for him. And she entreated him to weigh the 
matter well, and if he found this was so, to be 
plain with her and teU her. 

And so that he might see how truly she 
desired what she said, she would let no false 
dehcacy stand in the way, but would herself 
be plain with him as to her own mind. She 
had latterly suspected that had it not been 
another's secret besides his own that troubled 
him, he would have told her aU long ago; — 
well then, if he was tied to silence concerning 
it, she could with all sincerity, and without 
any fear of change in herself in the future, 
content herself not to kuow it. Yes, if it 
were expedient that he should never teU her, 
she could be content, and leave him to decide . 
whether or not it ought to divide them. At 
the same time she must beg him to consider 
that no light matter of previous conduct ought 
to be sufficient to do this, and even scarcely 
any serious matter. The only case she could 
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conceive was one where such present conse- 
quences were entailed, that his sense of 
honour could not be satisfied without a giAdng- 
up of their engagement — ^whilst that very 
sense of honour hindered such action on 
his part, until this letter of hers should open 
the way. 

She ended by telling him to " write as soon 
as you can, though you will not be over-hasty 
— ^for remember you have to find out for both 
of us what is right to be done." And she 
added a postscript — " I am asked to go on a 
visit to the Plymouth Stedmans. I do not 
know yet what I shall do about it." 

And Hugh, slighting in no line or word of 
that letter the love and constancy of the 
writer, sent answer back, 

" You have gaessed correctly, dearest Olive — I would write 
down for your eyes all tliat troubles me this very m6meDt, 
if it were not the secret of others as well as my secret. I 
think I shall not have to try you so much as never to tell you 
— ^though with my whole soul I believe you would not fail 
under the trial. For what can I do, my dearest love, but 
accept in the spirit in which it is offered, this, the greatest proof 
of your love you have ever given me ] It would be poor and 
cowardly after what you have written to do otherwise. I must 
risk what there is to risk. I wish once for all, and in all solem-^ 
nity, and for our common satisfaction, to make the unhesita- 
ting declaration, that though I may have been terribly unfortu- 
nate in a way I may not even hint to you, yet I can on my 
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ooDBcience say I meant right at the time by what I did, and 
have ever since done my best to repair the harm I worked^ 
whenever an opportunity has presented itself." 

And SO Hugh was cleared in OKve's eyes, 
and came back from Ireland in excellent 
spirits because of it, and these two seem to 
have had some halcyon days. 
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CHAPTEB XVn. 



AT BAT. 



Man i» to man all kind of bea^tn : a fawning dog, a roaring 
lion^ a thioring fox, a robbing wolf^ a diMembling crocodile, a 
ireacheroutf decoy, and a rapacious ynltnre. 

Atctiawam Cowlkt. 

Some halcyon days had they — ^until the Mon- 
day of that third week in April, when Mr. John 
Christopher is down at Dunburgh, engaged all 
day with Hugh Noble ; and is hindered from 
completing certain desirable transactions by 
the enforced absence of his host, on a smn- 
mons at the mouth of a blind tramp, whose 
qualifications for such a service it were diffi- 
cult, uninstructed, to conceive. 

In point of fact, the evening summons was 
not the first sent Hugh that day. He had 
received a letter by the morning's post, and 
the tramp's three hours' waiting opposite 
Captain Denham's house, had been waiting 
for Hugh's answer — ^passed into his hand at 
the end of that time without sign of fore- 
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knowledge on either side, as though it had 
been a simple alms. 

With that answer the senders of the sum- 
mons were every way dissatisfied. 

The years since the day that saw the 
"Eegnor Lodbrog" go down in flames, were 
years spent by them in a manner unutterably 
vile, unutterably miserable. Fast and far as 
time had carried them from that hour, ^'full 
majiy a fathom deep ' ' though the waves were 
beneath which the good ship lay, the flames of 
her burning had never gone down below their 
horizon. A singular fate beset them. In a 
curious phrase a great genius has said, " Guilt 
hath pavilions, but no privacy; " and thus it 
was with these two. Did Charles Eaymond 
and Bernard Fleetwood ever think to sit down 
safe to the lavish spending — ^vice sown thick 
in the seed-cast — of their ill-gotten gold, 
gotten from the " Eegnor Lodbrog " and else- 
where — ^forthwith the roar of those fires was 
heard of them, as though they would verily 
leap across that track of time to them. And 
so, sometimes of their fellow-men, and some- 
times solely of their cowardly fears, and what- 
ever structure of space and time and mislead- 
ing facts they might build about themselves, 
were they for ever being driven about the 
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worid, their Kyes in their hands ; haying pavi- 
lions, bnt no priyacy, and no assiuance — ^fall- 
ing, in fact, into that class of rogues who, do 
they not reach so high a flow as the ridge of 
the gallows, are bannd to die in a ditch. And 
already, by steps we need not recount, it had 
come to this with them, that they knew not 
whence the next week's bread was to be had ; 
they to whose sickly, pampered appetites much 
more than bread was necessary. 

They had, or rather Baymond had, with but 
few and short intervals, throughout maintained 
their partnership in crime. He had had a 
motive other than liking for Bernard Fleet- 
wood for this, you may be sure — ^that which he 
was now doing had long been in his mind to 
do, if ever he were pressed as closely as now 
he was. Good honest work he never meant 
to try so long as he lived : when between that 
and starvation was only this course left, on this 
would his choice fall. Therefore Bernard Fleet- 
wood was necessary to him. On one point he 
deceived himself. In spite of the many occa- 
sions of the affair of the '^Eegnor Lodbrog" 
cropping up afresh, there had never been appa- 
rent the slightest approach on the part of any 
of the authorities to identification of Eddis and 
Hyam with Eaymond and Bernard Fleetwood, 
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as known to people in England. In conse- 
quence, lie assumed ignorance on the part of 
all the world of their actual oneness. Here 
was the weak point in his armour of which 
Hugh afterwards avaHed himself. 

In ' the meantime Eayjnond argued thus : 
the elder Mr. Mathieson is dead; the young 
clerk who should have slept at the bank the 
night of the robbery, but on Fleetwood's 
inciting slept away, is dead ; the business was 
never gone into judicially ; even before he left 
England, when not three months had elapsed 
from the date of the robbery, Fleetwood could 
deny in many particulars his formerly con- 
fessed share in it, without his father and 
Noble being able to do more than marvel at 
his brazenness. Therefore the hold they had 
on Bernard to restrain his tongue might count 
for little ; the hold they had on him, Eaymond 
himself, was even shghter, was even infinitesi- 
maUy small. If Hugh alleged the administra- 
tion of the drug, what easier than to aflSrm it 
a figment of his excited imagination ? as easy 
as to affirm— what, if the drug had effected 
its purpose, he had intended to affirm — that a 
sudflen faintness had come over Hugh out of 
his excessive excitement. 

But, argued Eaymond, the hold they had 
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on Noble, in respect of Chester's death, was 
another kind of matter altogether, was some- 
thing a man must needs bend to, whatever 
his position, or his ultimate determination, — a 
matter, too, that the silence, and secrecy, and 
apparent disregard of five years would in no- 
wise tend to alleviate. Fleetwood's share in 
Mathieson's bank robbery was now most 
difficult, if not impossible, of legal proof. 
Noble's hability for Chester's death was, once 
his name should be spoken, to be estabhshed 
with the most trifling amount of difficulty. 

There was always this element, too, to be 
taken into consideration in any summing-up 
of the situation — Eaymond's boundless hatred 
of Hugh Noble. 

Noble was quite right in conjecturing that 
whether it were safe or not, might not always 
be the question with Eaymond in respect of 
an attack upon his life, or on aught else of 
value pertaining to him. It had for long been, 
more or less consciously, a moot-point with 
Eaymond, how much it was worth giving up 
to the chance of a sufficient revenge. When 
coming back to England to find his move- 
ments day by day more impeded, to find the 
opening for his knaveries day by day narrow- 
ing, to find his resources decreasing in an 
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equal degree, lie learned that Noble was living 
at Dunbiirgh, a wealthy and highly esteemed 
member of society, every day rising in honour ; 
that no accountability for what he had done 
seemed in any relation of life to he on him — 
when by-and-by he learned, that Noble's good 
fortune in nothing deserting him, he was 
abx)ut to marry Ohve Fleetwood, and would 
thus, in the probable course of events, become 
the possessor of what might have been Ber- 
nard's, as well as of his wife's own proper 
dower — ^that which, of all that could happen 
to Hugh, would cut Raymond most deeply, as 
being the most sarcastic commentary on his 
own and Bernard's lot, that which Raymond 
could for itseK best estimate, happening — ^when 
he learned all this, his rancour grew virulent 
beyond expression. And whilst his prudent 
care for his vile self did not yet forsake him, 
he had a savage certainty latent in his mind, 
that the day would come when he should 
resolve his revenge quickly, without much 
counsel taken of himself or any one. 

When, in the process of working his cow- 
ardly, poor-spirited companion up to the re- 
quisite pitch of resentment to make him ignore 
the hazard to himself, Raymond dilated on 
the craft and success with which Hugh, in- 
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gratiating himself in Mr. Fleetwood's favour, 
had always contrived to give Bernard, whilst 
seemingly anxious to do the very reverse, just 
the sufficient impetus to ensure him a down- 
hill course ; until he not only ousted Bernard 
from his natural position, but now at last 
stood in his rightful place — such was Eay- 
mond's own fury that frequently it overcame 
his reason, and the crude colours with which 
he washed in the picture, became in his dis- 
tempered fancy the veritable hues ingrain to 
the man who had blown away the bridge from 
before his feet, at the very instant he had 
thought to step across it to a life of riches and 
enormous luxury, such as only one of his sort 
could project. 

But then came the cold contact of reason 
again, and, more galling still, told him such 
was not the man, but one who stood his head 
and shoulders — ^nay, his whole height, above 
him. 

In the middle of the last week in March 
the two men had left St. Ives on the evening 
of market-day, having about five pounds be- 
tween them. In the course of the day Ray- 
mond had gone to the principal hotel of St. 
Ives, and after winning something less than 
a sovereign at billiards, had been ordered off 
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the room, and cautioned not to show his face 
there again. Indeed the two were now so 
restricted to the lowest public-houses in 
the towns they visited, that their peculiar 
talents had no paying scope, and that day's 
luck was even above the average. It was 
high time they turned Greenshirewards. 

They took the railway from St. Ives as far a& 
Ely. From Ely they tramped it to the Little 
Hart Inn, Colne Thorpe; — Colne Thorpe, a 
village distant about five miles from Dun- 
burgh; the Little Hart Inn, a house that 
occasionally sheltered very queer folks, and 
where a man's character was not asked to say 
anything against him, provided he paid his 
reckoning. 

Feeling their way with the caution which 
was become so much a necessity of their every 
action, as not to have the lowest claim to being 
the Nemesis of their lives, they learned that 
Hugh Noble was away in Ireland, and would 
be away for three weeks longer. 

Forthwith there was nothing for them to do 
but to move about the country, one day at the 
races in this town, another at the fair in that 
town, suffering hard Uving and Uttle gains, for 
those three weeks. At the end of that time the 
five pounds had, even with what they had netted 

16 
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in addition, (the quality of providence beinfg un- 
known to them,) fallen to less than one pound. 

It may be imagined that this delay, with its 
accompanying approach yet nearer to actual 
destitution, did not tend to assuage the temper 
in which they sat themselves down a second 
time to the attack. Now if their adversary 
would build them a bridge of gold, they would 
pass over and free him of their presence — ^until 
such time as it suited them to return. If he 
would not, if he proved obstinate and in- 
tractable, then they would fly at his throat 
and bring him down in spite of his high soar- 
ing, — eh, would they not ! And Eaymond, at 
aU events, did not lack the ability to make 
this evident in their letter to Noble. 

But to their letter Noble returned only an 
evasive answer ; or rather, altogether reserved 
any positive answer— notifying his intention of 
seeing them the next day. 

He did not fail to perceive, from the very 
first, how desperately important a matter it 
was what that answer should be ; to perceive 
that a single false step taken in it could not 
consist with safety to him, to all for whom he 
had risked so much. He felt the extreme 
necessity there was of seeing Mr. Fleetwood 
before committing himself to any decision. 
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And this thongli it had come in upon him, 
almost from the first, what the nature of his 
. decision would be ; and though he folly pur- 
posed that nothing of the burden of the initi- 
ative should rest on Mr. Fleetwood. But 
he could not see Mr. Fleetwood before nine, 
and perhaps eleven o'clock of the evening of 
that day. However, he marked no pressing 
danger in the consequent amount of delay; he 
was even of opinion that its quiet present- 
ment would not be without its good effect, as 
a counter-stroke to the abounding insolence of 
the challenge delivered to him to stand upon 
his defence there and then. 

But Charles Eaymond's malignity was not 
the cold-blooded, calculating thing it once had 
been ; nor had he now the nerve he had once 
in a pre-eminent degree possessed. On receipt 
of Noble's answer at the hands of the blind 
tramp — ^whom, unknown to them previously, 
they had met with often in the course of their 
three weeks' drifting about the country ; and 
who, put on the scent of something unusual 
by incautious words let fall by the weak fool, 
Bernard, had not let his low cunning lie idle, 
but had wormed his way into, at least the 
outer shell of their secret — on receipt of 
Noble's answer, Kaymond was quick and evilly 
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wroth to perceive, that the impression made 
on Noble by their sudden and formidable at- 
tack was not so great, — at any rate, not so 
immediate and complete, — as he had antici- 
pated it would be. Noble's trick of fence 
held good against the surprise, even though 
it were not possible that it should hold good 
against the continued assault. 

Raymond's nerve was not so good as for- 
merly. He drank heavily all that day, return- 
ing again and again to Noble's answer, un- 
able to satisfy himself from it, that he had 
not evoked some hidden danger to himseK of 
which he could get no notion. 

At length inflamed in an equal degree by 
drink and apprehension for himseK, he wrote, 
and sent to Noble by his former messenger, a 
letter ten times more brutal and insistent than 
his first. 

Insomuch that, cavalierly as Hugh might 
choose to treat the messenger, the message it- 
self brought him to the Little Hart Inn in less 
than three hours' time. In fact Hugh per- 
ceived that now, did he not desire to see the 
flames spread, to the bringing down of one fair 
structure after another, until none should say 
where the thing should stop, he must use the 
promptest action in stamping them out. It 
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was as thougli, with a city on one side of a fire 
and nothing on the other, the wind should 
suddenly shift round to the dreaded quarter. 

Strange to say, Hugh's quick response to his 
second summons but served to cow Eaymond. 
(I say Eaymond — ^for Bernard Fleetwood was 
wholly in Eaymond' s hands to ** mould to his 
steady purpose through his varying plans." 
Else no partnership had he had with him aU 
through * those five years). Now that they 
agaiQ met face to face, that which Eaymond 
best realized was, that vast as was the former 
difference between them, it had immeasurably 
increased. He for the first time divined that, 
though it might be for him to wound the 
other's heel, it was only too probable for that 
other to crush his head ; and that though he 
might wound Noble even to the death, he 
would still stand upright on his feet to die, 
as did the old heroic chieftain of antique 
story : whilst he himself must ever he prone 
on the ground. 

As for Noble, when he had got over the first 
sickemng and abhorrent feeling of dismay at 
sight of the wreck Bernard Fleetwood had be- 
come, he, with calm and cutting choice of the 
plainest dealing, demanded that Eaymond 
should formulate his requirements. 
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That Noble should find a thousand pounds 
immediately, said Kaymond ; that either he 
or Mr. Fleetwood should settle an annuity of 
five hundred pounds on Bernard Fleetwood, 
without any other condition than that of 
sUence and absence ; and — ^he added in a 
fierce hissing voice, as though here were the 
venomous stroke he could not forego — and 
that Noble should not marry Bernard's sister. 

On the enunciation of the last proviso a 
broad streak of white, like the impress of a 
finger, showed itself on one cheek in Noble; 
but no other sign of being moved to intense 
anger did he show. 

No, Hugh Noble should not marry his 
sister, swore Bernard, in a thick, tipsy voice. 
^^ I'll marry my sister to whom I like," he 
growled. ^^I have a word to say to that." 
And with a torrent of invective horrible to 
hear, said, Eaymond was the cleverest fellow 
he knew — Eaymond should marry his sister. 

Hugh heard him awhile in silence, though 
with compressed lips and working nostrils. 
At length he said, bitingly : 

^^ Bernard Fleetwood, a horsewhipping tiU 
you couldn't stand was what you ought to 
have had years ago." Then, with sudden full 
conception of the insult, he thundered out in 
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a terrific passion, " Hold your tongue tliis 
instant, you wretched fool, unless you wish me 
to kick you out of the room.'' 

When he had recovered himself sufficiently, 
he turned to Eaymond, and leaning forward, 
said sternly : " The reckoning is not to be 
all on one side. How about Eddis and Hyam, 
the men who originated the mutiny on board 
the * Eegnor Lodbrog ' ? If I pay the thou- 
sand pounds in this matter, why should I 
not earn the thousand pounds lying on their 
heads ? " 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in their midst, 
these two villains could not have been more 
stunned than they were by Noble's sudden dis- 
covery of this unexpected piece of knowledge. 

" Now," continued Noble, quietly, *^ I am 
no more desirous of earning the one thou- 
sand pounds than I am of paying the other. 
I will teU you why — one of you is closely 
related to the oldest friend I have in the 
world. Not that you may make any count of 
that relationship. If you think to get as much 
as a penny-piece out of Mr. Fleetwood, you 
may disabuse yourselves of the idea — ^the 
sooner the better. His son will never get a 
farthing from him, nor wiU he ever willingly 
see him again." 
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" Then yon mean," bnrst forth Raymond, 
'*that I am to tramp abont the conntry, 
starving one day and only half a loaf the next, 
as we have done the last three weeks ? No, 
I'll see myself hnng first, especially since I 
shall catch you in the noose with me, yon 
proud devil, you." And he looked as though 
he could have killed Noble on the spot. 

Only Noble dead, his own last card would 
be played, and played with but very poor 
effect. 

^' Take my advice and don't threaten me," 
said Hugh, coolly. '*It doesn't answer. I 
don't wish to think Bernard Fleetwood is 
starving, and I presume you'll take care that 
if you starve he shall too. So I wiU go so far 
from my resolution as to give you one hun- 
dred pounds. I wiU send it you by post two 
days from this time. But it shall not be here. 
I'll only send it at all on condition that you 
leave this place to-morrow. I won't send it 
to any place within fifty miles of here. So, 
north, south, east, or west, choose where it 
shall be." 

" I'd go to Liverpool if I had money enough 
to carry me there," said Raymond, closing 
with Hugh's offer with suspicious avidity. 

''I'll give you ten pounds to do that," 
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replied Noble. "Now tell me a Liverpool 
address.'' 

Kaymond did so, and then added, " Make it 
two hundred. It's worth that to you." 

"Another word, and it shall not be one 



even." 



"I suppose I shall do it," said Hugh to 
himself, as he rode from the Little Hart Inn 
to Mr. Fleetwood's house, his forehead knit 
up into two forked hnes, and his face, I think, 
could one have seen it, very white and still, 
except for moments of thunderous passion such 
as he had shown towards Bernard Fleetwood : 
"I suppose I shall do it, but it is awfuUy hard, 
and perhaps more than a man has any right 
to do." 

And as he thought of the kind of man it 
was at whose hands this compulsion he spoke 
of was worked on him, thought of his fright- 
fully contaminating, utterly unwholesome in- 
fluence, thought of the infection of wrong-doing 
accompanying his very presence. Noble could 
almost have broken his heart over the seem- 
ing impotence of mere right, and said to him- 
self, that there ought to be some Vehm- 
Gericht of honest men to kill oflf all such 
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deadly rogues. Then he went off on an absurd, 
inapposite consideration, of what wild work 
there would be with such a Vehm-Gericht, — 
until his pretty mare was startled and nearly 
threw him, because of a poaching thief of a 
dog that slunk past them in the starlight, 
when he took to thinking of what was to be 
done with Bonny Bell and the rest of the 
horses, wheti he should be gone. He should 
like Olive to ride Bonny Bell ; but that could 
not be. 

And so, with many wild and bitter thoughts, 
on through the "large-eyed," slow-pulsing 
night, until he had to bring his skittish mare 
five times up to the lodge-gate at Dunburgh 
House, before she would let him open it. 

He saw only Mr. Fleetwood on this first 
occasion of his going to Dunburgh House. It 
was a sad enough interview. Hugh was quite 
plain in his mind as to what he must do. He 
told all the facts to Mr. Fleetwood — Eay- 
mond's determined malice, and Bernard's 
iniquity of ingratitude. And he said, he 
could hold his manner of life at no man's 
mercy after the fashion he must do, did he 
remain at Dunburgh. The object it had 
been his constant aim to secure would "be^in 
continual jeopardy. 
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It would not be very long before Eaymond 
would be at him for more money ; if he had 
threatened it in so many words, he could not 
have left it more certain that it would be so. 
Setting aside the immorahty of pandering by 
provision of money to his vile tastes and mode 
of living, he might be depended upon to grow 
not less exorbitant as he found Noble com- 
pUant. A stand would have to be made some 
day — when the course Hugh had decided to 
adopt now might not be open to him, might 
not avail them were it open. 

Besides at any time Eaymond's hatred 
might overtop his recollection of his interest. 
It was plain to Hugh that he must leave Dun- 
burgh, for the period of Mrs. Fleetwood's life 
or Eaymond's. Pray God it might be the 
latter's! In his interview with him he had 
carefully kept out of sight the only danger 
they really feared — ^the effect of disclosure on 
Mrs. Fleetwood's health. The apparent issue 
between them had been, the danger to Noble 
accruing from the killing of Gordon Chester; 
and Eaymond Httle imagined that pubHc con- 
fession of it would be in many ways a remedy 
and reUef to him. 

He trusted Eaymond to the extent of going 
to Liverpool for the sake of getting the hundred 
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ponndBy and no fdrtlier. He might be back 
upon them directly. Hugh proposed leaving 
Dimburgh that very night, and seeing his 
lawyers in London the coming day, when he 
would put his property in trust to them — so as 
to close up all avenues to his whereabouts. It 
would be striking up Baymond's weapon out 
of his hand, and leaving him defenceless. He 
could hardly conceive of any retribution more 
perfect than his would be then. 

There was one matter that could no longer 
be put off : silence must no longer be observed 
towards Olive. They must trust her to be 
brave before her mother. He was glad she 
must at last know the truth, though he could 
not even now conquer some dread of her 
knowing it. Well, that was weak arid foohsh. 
Mr. Fleetwood would tell her, whilst he him- 
self went to Little Grays and the brewery. 
He should call to see her before he finally 
went — which would be in time to catch the 
early train starting from Feldyke for London. 

This the gist of the two hours' talk had by 
Noble with Mr. Fleetwood; the suggestions 
coming in almost every instance from him, as 
he had intended they should ; and the whole 
matter so quietly discussed by them, that, 
unless one were to have looked straight into 
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the men's faces, and especially at occasional 
moments, one could have had no notion of 
the bitterness of their speech. 

After that, Hugh spent three hours at the 
brewery, putting the accoimts in such order 
as was possible in so brief a time. When he 
returned to Dunburgh House, Olive knew all ; 
and Hugh knew, moreover, that what he had 
most needed these last five years, these last 
months of the five years especially was half 
a dozen words from a woman, who should be 
also his mother or his heart's love, and who 
should know all. 

"I cannot, I cannot, papa," cried Olive; 
" it will seem like breaking with everything ; " 
when he would have her return her engage- 
ment ring and all Hugh's presents. 

But she went to gather them together, 
nevertheless. For when Mrs. Fleetwood should 
be told that Hugh Noble had notified that 
he could not keep his engagement with her 
daughter, and that therefore the engagement 
was broken off, and he gone from Dunburgh, 
it was very necessary that they should be able 
to tell it her in all good faith. And Ohve gave 
Hugh back everything she had of his, except 
his photograph, and a httle quaint trifle of a 
ring he had given her at the Valentine's day. 
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There was no real faltering on the part of 
either. They knew to the fall, never better, 
what each was giving np; and they gave it 
up : so many months, so many years, a life- 
time perhaps, of ^companionship, which each 
knew how to value then as never before. 

Well, being themselves, neither could wish 
that the other had chosen diflferently. And 
Hugh turned himself to take his uncertain 
way in the wide world, and Olive turned her- 
self to take the few steps, but to how much 
leading! to her mother's couch; and if the 
heart of either rebelled, it was in secret only. 

With the hundred pounds Raymond received 
notice of the course Hugh had adopted, and 
the eflfect on him was little less overwhelming 
than Hugh had anticipated. So this Hugh 
Noble had outwitted him a second time, and 
he had been induced to play the card that was 
to have won him the game, but the game was 
certainly not his. He had not the consolation 
even of being able to believe, as a less corrupt 
man might, that Noble was sacrificing so 
much as in truth he did. He found his 
recompense for quitting Dunburgh and Miss 
Fleetwood, in some shape or other — of that 
Eaymond was convinced. 

Baymond began to think, what he had 
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never thouglit before, that he might indeed 
be come nearly to the end of his tether. He 
did, what he had never done before ; he hus- 
banded the hundred pounds he had received 
from Noble, and only broke in upon it with 
great uneasiness. When a brother rogue 
went off with nearly a half of it, he was like 
a wild man, and got taken up by the police 
for disorderly conduct, and was sentenced to 
a week's imprisonment, in consequence. 

Mr. Fleetwood kept a detective from a 
London private inqniry office on Kaymond's 
and his son's track, and by that means became 
cognisant of all this, — ^became cognisant, too, 
of the fact that Eaymond was pursuing a 
similar course, and endeavouring to track 
down Hugh. 

Olive and Hugh met in London once during 
his absence from Dunburgh; but they were 
warned afterwards, that a second meeting 
would not be safe, and that they must reduce 
their correspondence even below what it was, 
and in spite of the roundabout way they took 
with it. A part of those ten months Hugh, 
under a feigned name, was in a great Dubhn 
brewery. But the scent grew so keen, that 
he was advised to remove abroad ; an adver- 
tisement had even appeared in the Irish 
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papers, ofifering fifty pounds reward for his 
discovery, and publishing a description of his 
person, and the circumstance of his passing 
under a feigned name. The other six months 
he spent in Belgium and the Ardennes, gather- 
ing much useful knowledge, and never losing 
sight of the fact, that, hand-to-mouth life 
though his was at this time, it might yet be 
his lot for years to come, and that therefore, 
it greatly behoved him to make of it what he 
could. 

When Hugh returned to Dunburgh for Mrs. 
Fleetwood's funeral, and to resume the control 
of the brewery business, the change in the 
situation was for some weeks unknown to 
Eaymond. Less than anywhere did he expect 
Hugh in that quarter; and when by an un- 
likely accident, information of Hugh's return 
was suppKed him, he hurried into Greenshire 
in fierce and alarmed haste. 

Leaving Bernard at the Pickerel Inn, Wil- 
ford, he came on to Dunburgh itself to recon- 
noitre, the very day of the wedding. Having 
asked his way to the brewery in Anguish 
Street more than once, when he arrived at 
the church he was still in doubt which of two 
streets he ought to take. 

Making inquiry of a man standing by, he 
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was answered— and further, was himseK in- 
quired of whether he knew Mr. Noble. *' For 
there was a queer job going on inside there ; '' 
with a nod of his informant's head towards 
the church. 

On being questioned as to his meaning, the 
man said, "What? Why, Mr. Noble and 
Miss Fleetwood's being married in there, and 
no one a-knowing of it, and not a favour, nor 
no such thing. The first people in the town, 
and a hole-in-the-comer wedding like this 
here ! Why, 'tain't right." 

Whereupon, with not a word, but with a 
strange livid look on his face, Eaymond entered 
the church. He saw there the man who had 
rendered abortive his most promising villanies, 
who had gloried in showing him in what scorn 
and utter loathing he held him, whom he 
hated with a hatred inexpressible by any one 
action only, and uncontrollable now even by 
himself — ^he saw this man looking down with 
happy proud smile into his yoimg bride's face. 

In that moment a purpose lying long dor- 
mant with him, sprang into active life, even to 
taking precedence in his thought of his former 
designs. " If I could be sure of success — ^well. 
But will he not outwit me once again in what 
I have tried at so long ? What if I make 

17 
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sure of Tiim now in what can be made 
sure ? " 

It was only the absolutely mesmeric power 
that some men's glance possesses at minutes 
when their will is built up to the utmost, that 
saved Hugh as he passed down the aisle, and 
compelled Eaymond to make way for him. 

There is no mistake about the matter : his 
escape was simply wonderful, and he had 
better have gone into the veriest fever den 
than have run the risk a second time. 

When Eaymond realized that he had slipped 
his chance, he hung about the vestry door 
until we took our departure, in the hope of 
getting some scrap of information, and also 
partly with the idea of facing Mr. Fleetwood 
himself, there and then, with his threats and 
demands. But his first failure, and the sense 
of mastery Hugh had conveyed in his manner, 
had so robbed hinn for the time of his audacity, 
that he could not bring himself from the point 
of intention to that of resolution. 

With a suUen hangdog look on his face, 
and a feeling of extreme confusion and defeat, 
he left the church, and in an hour or two the 
town. He first betook himself to Wilford, and 
from thence (leaving Greenshire, but not the 
district— and with mauy threatening cautions 
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to Bernard to control his troublesome tongue 
better) to Southwich, where the two laid, per dus 
until such time as events should farther unfold 
themselves — ^Eaymond conceiving himself to 
have sufficient hostage for Hugh's return 
shortly in his resumption of the brewery 
business, and in various other items of intel- 
ligence, picked up by the former in the course 
of his hour or two's stay in'Dunburgh, and on 
which he had not been slow to put a value. 

On Hugh's return to Dunburgh, at the end 
of the five weeks, and his finally confronting 
his enemy with no other weapon than the 
truth — ^when by his bare statement of the facts, 
clearing his soul of aU that was on it, he made 
that which was to have been his scourge and 
destruction, his virtue and redemption, and 
showed himseK moreover, not so much to 
have been played upon by, as to have played 
with his enemy — ^when Mr. Fleetwood, in dis- 
tinguishing Eaymond as the man Eddis, left 
him no safe standing-ground either in England, 
or scarcely in any other country where the 
laws of civilization have taken any root — 
Kaymond, telling Bernard that it was no 
longer safe for them to remain in company, 
sank suddenly and silently out of sight, and 
was heard of by none. So that, as was 
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remarked in jest by one who had much in- 
terested himself in the business, he might 
well have gone home to the noisome presence 
of him to whom he must certainly haye owed 
his parentage. 

Thus is concluded the narrative of five years 
of a man's life, which even intimate Mends 
for a long while looked upon as comparatively 
uneventful, and which yet held so deep a 
tragedy. 
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cm BONO? 

I do not deny, 
The jtuy, passing on the prisoner's life, 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. 
You may not so extenuate his ofifence 
For I have had such faults ; but rather tell me, 
When I, that censure him, do so offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partiaL 

t Mkasubb fob Mbasube. 

Hugh Noble's trial lasted over one day, and 
into the half of a second. His wife, accom' 
panied by Colonel and Mrs. Marsland and me, 
was in court from the beginning to the close 
of the trial. Mr. Fleetwood, who was also to 
have been there, but had slipped and broken 
his ancle only two days previous, being for- 
bidden by Dr. Morris to move from the sofa, 
was, almost fortunately, one could not help 
thinking, precluded from attending. Mrs. 
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KoblB^ closely vefled^ and in deep monming 
for her mother, was an object of interest to 
the people in conrt scarcely second to the 
prisoner at the bar. 

It was a very trying time for any one con- 
nected with Noble and the Fleetwoods. The 
counsel for the crown pressed the heavier 
charge with much more vehemence than was 
expected of him ; maintaining that the act 
was murder, legally and constructively, if not 
morally. The judge too, in his summing up, 
insisted very much on the fact that it was 
not his own property Hugh in his attack on 
Gordon Chester sought to recover ; and that, 
however benevolent his intentions as regarded 
the Fleetwoods, there was no offence more 
damaging to the public weal, or more carefully 
discouraged by the law, than the condonation 
of felony openly admitted by the prisoner to 
have been his motive to the violence delibe- 
rately used by him — even urged on his behalf 
as an extenuating circumstance, and as claim- 
ing their clemency for him. 

One could not say the judge was wrong. 
That same great casuist we have quoted 
before, says : "If the son of the murdered 
man should kill the murderer who got off 
merely by prescription, I would help him to 
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make his escape ; thougli were I upon his 
jury, I would not acquit him." But how one 
wished the judge's words less eloquent and 
searching. 

The jury withdrew to consider their verdict, 
and in less than half an hour returned and 
gave the prisoner in guilty of the lesser crime 
of Manslaughter. 

Thereupon the excitement grew more intense 
than ever to know what the sentence would 
be. Until the development of the prosecuting 
counsel's unexpectedly strong line of argument, 
Hugh's legal advisers had spoken of a twelve- 
month's imprisonment as what we might be 
prepared for. But at the close of the first 
day's proceedings we were warned that he 
might not escape under two years. I believe 
this to have been as well the general expecta- 
tion. 

But when we were making up our minds 
only hardly, to lose Hugh for the dreadfully long 
space of two years, the judge calmly — ^though 
I will not say he did not speak even chival- 
rously of the prisoner's young wife from whom 
he was to be separated — ^he calmly pronounced 
a sentence on him oi five years' penal servi- 
tude. 

A general murmur of intensely disapproving 
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regret rose from the mass of spectators. Hugh, 
who had stood up to hear the verdict and the 
sentence on him, looked around hiTn with a 
wild, soared face. **I shall be an old man 
then," he cried, in a choked, heartbreaking 
voice. His wife fell shrieking on the floor of 
the court : women exclaimed " Poor thing ! " 
and fainted out of sympathy. 

When we got Mrs. Noble back to her lodg- 
ings, she went from one convulsed fainting-fit 
to another, until she was worn out, and weak as 
a little child. Even then she would only look 
at us with still, hopeless eyes, that kept their 
sad conviction. And it was so with her until 
she heard from Sir Thomas Aston, who had 
seen her husband since the trial, that Hugh 
had told him, that if he could think his wife 
was not suffering, as he feared she was, if only 
she could keep a good courage, his sentence 
would be bearable. Then she burst into a 
flood of tears, and said, however little hope 
she might have, she could yet promise not 
to add anxiety for her to what Hugh had to 
bear. And she did rouse herself, and tried 
her utmost to regain her strength and out- 
ward plight of health, against the interview 
with her husband she was to be allowed to 
have in the course of a few days. 
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And one aUeviation foUowing on another, 
she got encouragement at this time from what 
Mrs. Marsland said and did. Mrs. Marsland 
is a magnificent person. She binds yon fast 
to her — even whilst she holds herself a little 
aloof from you — ^by her probity, by her noble- 
ness, her graad idea of friendship, her perfect 
womanliness withal, her truly great gift of 
compassion. She told Olive, she told her 
husband, told Sir Thomas Aston, that the 
sentence on Hugh was an absurdity, and 
ought to be, and should be, remitted in part. 

"They," she affirmed, " cannot help them- 
selves if we go the right way about it, Fred 
has influence, and he will not scruple to use 
it, I know." 

And with rare kindness, General and Mrs. 
Marsland (he having been lately gazetted to 
the higher rank) went up to London expressly 
to try what they could do. 

The first time of OUve's seeing her husband, 
a slight breach of the prison rules was, by Sir 
Thomas Aston's management, made in her 
favour. She was allowed to see him in the 
governor's room, with only the governor pre- 
sent, tod he a man of sense and kindness, 
who made his presence as little obtrusive as 
possible. 
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She foimd Hugh, though fairly cheerful, and 
afl&rming himself in good health, already a 
good deal shrunk under the prison regimen. 
She was, however, assured by every one that 
this was always the case with prisoners in the 
first instance ; and that after a while they even 
recovered condition. It was reserved for her 
to communicate to him^ the efforts being made 
on his behalf by influential friends. 

But on Hugh's speedy removal to the Surrey 
prison, she had to submit: to the same strin- 
gent regulations as had the relatives of every 
other prisoner^ both as- to seeing and corre- 
sponding with her' husband. She^ might see 
him at long intervals only, and then subject 
to the painful condition of the grille. Letters, 
too, were* terribly few and far between that she 
might receive from him, or* even write- to him. 

I ought to except, that twice during his 
term of imprisonment she saw him in a more 
informal manner, being one of a party visiting 
the prison under a director's order of admis- 
sion: her relation to a prisoner within its 
waUs, in secret perhaps not whoUy unknown 
to the director. 

Once when the day came round for her 
periodic visit, she was unable to go, her baby 
being just come into the world. 
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I think from the time of her baby's coming, 
her dread lest she should never have her hus- 
band back again with her grew sHghter. It 
ceased to be a conviction, and was henceforth 
a mere natural faintheartedness and fear of 
hoping what would never be realized, only. 

Of all the mothers- 1 have ever known, she 
had the most secrets with her baby. Notwith- 
standing which, I have known many more 
especially motherly women, according to the 
idea one usually attaches to that term. She 
did not lose her strictness with her child, as 
she was fain to do with her ^husband, who did 
not cease ta be*first^ with her; and never would 
cease. So that little Christian's coming, 
though it comforted her; could not console her. 

He was a beautiful and not unhealthy child, 
but at once dreaimy and^. excitaWe* beyond the 
usual run of children : bearing, in truth, some 
impress of the sad days before -he was bom. 

But besides the subtle comfort as regards 
his father, Uttlfe- Christian had for his mother, 
she had at this time a very distinct reUef to 
her trouble. In the outset the Marslands' 
efforts to obtain, a partial remission of Hugh's 
sentence were not so successful as, from the 
lady's resolute character especially, we had 
been led to hope they would be. 
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In fact, as we knew afterwards, political 
necessities had entered into the matter. The 
minister to whom in particular resort was 
made, after divers delays and evasions, took 
Geneial Maxsland fraoMy into Ms confidence, 
and assuming forbeaxaoice to press him in tii; 
future, said his Chief did not feel himself 
strong enough to act as his feelings would lead 
him to do. Already a good many awkward 
questions were impending, upon any one of 
which the government might or might not be 
wrecked ; the amount of censure directly de- 
served would have Utile to do with the action 
taken by their opponents : in fact, if they 
went out, it would almost certaioly be on a 
side-wind. They were natnraUy anxious not 
to add at present to the chances agaiust them. 
The minister ended by giving his friend, who 
was an old schoolfellow, a hint, sufficiently 
plaiQ to be in effect a promise, that if th^y 
saw defeat impendiug, they would not go out 
without having first acceded to the prayer of 
Noble's friends. 

After this the General did not conceive that 
he should be right in moving further in the 
business ; though he told his wife he would 
put no restriction on anything she might choose 
to do. If women be more conscientious than 
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men, they are less pimctilioiis. Mrs. Mars- 
land contrived to do what her husband could 
not. She told the minister that personally 
she valued him very highly, but that she 
would intrigue him and his friends out of 
power sooner than not achieve the relief of 
her relative, Hugh Noble. The minister, who 
himself had no great attachment to place, 
laughingly wished her success with all his 
heart. 

When a woman like Mrs. Marsland has her 
amour propre concerned in a matter of this 
kind, the probabilities are very great that she 
will be as good as her word. This is not the 
place to record in detail how more than one 
very damaging affair to the ministry, at this 
time, had its strings set in motion in the first 
instance by Mrs. Maxsland. Suffice it to say, 
that ere long the Chief himseK was persuaded 
it were wiser to yield her her point. As 
though the concession in itself brought the 
ministry the good luck so long failing them, it 
came about that a planned outbreak of a por- 
tion of the convicts of the Surrey prison, to 
which Noble had now for some months been 
consigned, happening at this precise time, 
Hugh gave such valuable assistance towards 
quelling it, (the governor owing his very life to 
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him,) that a remission of two years of his sen- 
tence, showed less as an act of grace, or as 
pnttiag any slur on the judge's decision, than 
as an act of weU-merited gratitude. 



And what was Hugh Noble's three years* 
experience of "the black flower of civilized 
society, a prison"? When a man of his 
quality and cultivated powers of observation 
suffers so xmusual a lot, he ought to have 
something to say to us. 

But in the very beginning he might tell us 
it is not so unusual a lot ; and if we discredit 
him, he might quote, in support of his asser- 
tion, the written words of a man who was for 
more than a quarter of a century governor of 
one of the largest of our penal establish- 
ments, and who has said, "It was not an 
uncommon thing for men of my acquaintance 
jocularly to implore my clemency in the event 
of their being forcibly compelled to become 
my guests ; and, with the smiles which such 
badinage has created, I have been con- 
strained by experience to admonish many 
that such a contingency was not altogether 
impossible." 

In truth, Hugh was not fond afterwards of 
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speaking of his prison life ; he did so on very- 
few occasions. He. has said that the first 
months and the last were the worst of his 
imprisonment— and other things he has let 
fallj often accidentally, from which it is pos- 
sible to get a kind of outline of what these 
three years were to him. 

When Olive saw him before his leaving 
Lipswich gaol, he was fairly cheerful. Bnt 
then he had, up to that time, fought off 
despondency, as something not to be indulged 
in till after that interview with his wife. Be- 
sides, he did not feel himself to have reaUy 
entered yet on that tembly monotonous 
routine, to which his active spirit was to be 
tied for five years of the period of its greatest 
activity. 

But once drafted off to the Surrey prison, 
and finding himself in a terrible company^ 
whose simple existence was a lively threat to 
society, — to whom he was oftentimes tempted 
to think the most righteous event would be, 
a brief expository trial, and a string-up a la 
lanterTiey — he had some frightful moments. 

In the palace of every man's heart, known 
to him in proportion as he possesses his man- 
hood and is sovereign there, are secret places, 
deep dungeons where the heavy air clogs the 
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blood. And ever and anon lie must enter 
these, and meet their dreadful inmates face 
to face. 

It was not exactly that Hugh rebelled 
against his punishment — ^though at times he 
did think it was an absurd, a stupid penance, 
when there was so much in the world that 
wanted doing, and that he felt himself qualified 
to do. As a mental exercise he could have 
shown; with a clearness and precision equal 
to any jurist's, the admirableness of that 
supremacy of the law of which he was an 
example. 

But none the less was his, in its operation, 
an almost excessive punishment to him ; and 
when he had his hopes of a partial remission 
of his sentence raised, seemingly only to be 
dashed to the ground, he found it very hard. 
There is much truth in the observation that 
^^ notre bonheur depend de la f agon que notre 
sang circule.^^ The change in the physical 
conditions of his being was, perhaps, greater 
in Hugh's case than in the case of any other 
convict in the prison. He suffered much in 
mind in consequence. But chiefly it was, 
that under these very unfavourable conditions 
for relief, he now came in contact with the 
most hopeless problem that had ever cast its 
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Ugly shadow on the pathway of his faith ; this 
plague-sore so present to him in the crowd of 
faces about him, from which looked out natures 
no higher than the brute beasts, except in 
their capacity to do more mischief. 

He has never said much about it — ^being of 
the opinion of that writer who has said, "Let 
the hopeless moods, at least, if not the hope- 
less men, be silent — except to God, when they 
can no longer be silent." But it is evident 
that he became morose and almost a misan- 
thrope, and strove to banish aU thought from 
his mind, since thought was only dreadful 
when it could suggest nothing to sustain beKef 
in the power of good to triumph ultimately. 
Drinking, and other means of the sort to obli- 
viousness, not being permitted to him, he took 
to learning the Spanish language, getting the 
liberty to do it and the necessary books through 
the chaplain ; and shunning his terrible com- 
pany as much as might be. 

Yet I would not have it thought that he 
ever whoUy despaired, or that he did not look 
to have the matter made clear to him some 
day, one side or other of time. Only that he 
feared terribly lest he should not to be able to 
endure to the end. 

A man, battle-worn and suffering much 

18 
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from the struggle, once wrote thus of a similar 
experience. " Was it ordered that twice two 
should make four, simply for the intent that 
boys and girls should be cut to the heart tiiat 
they do not make five? Be content, when 
the veil is raised, perhaps they will make five ! 
who knows ? '' 

And the day did come when Hugh could 
put aside his grammars and dictionaries, re- 
curring to them afterwards only in modera- 
tion ; and could meet his feUow-prisoners, 
detesting them a little less, and able to beHeve 
that the evil so present in them was not the 
strongest thing in the world. 

Then happened the emeute which Hugh 
helped to put down, and a certain influence 
following on it in the prison, that came like a 
Godsend to him. He began to think how 
poorly he wfiiiS acting in comparison with men 
of whom he had heard — say with that convict 
out of the lap of luxury, of whom the world 
hears now and then, as working out his life- 
penance, now these many years, in so grandly- 
patient a way, that his Life, fettered as it is, 
must needs be a fine beneficence. 

And Hugh set to work doggedly, prepared 
for incessant disappointment — and had for 
reward, did he need reward, just the hope, 
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that when he should leave the prison, he 
should leave one or two there a trifle the 
better for his association. 

Notwithstanding which, it was with un- 
mixed thankfulness that he learned that he 
was not, after all, to pass the whole five years 
in confinement. 

How the latter part of the time should have 
been so hard to him is not difficult to under- 
stand. When a man whose whole soul thirsts 
for Uberty knows the day of his freedom 
approaching, every hour is a dreadful laggard, 
whilst he himseK lives at fever heat. 

The day the prison doors opened on Hugh 
he would not be met at the prison by anyone, 
but took a cab alone to Olive's lodgings, which 
were distant about half a mile. They went 
away that same day on a two months' visit to 
a seaport on the Yorkshire coast. He was 
sadly changed. He says himself, that he w^s 
long uncertain within himself whether his 
whole life was not spoiled. It seems to have 
been one of those unaccountable crises to a 
man's moral constitution which we do find 
happening to people; often on some such 
apparently inadequate occurrence as an iUness, 
a removal from one place to another. 

Before they had been at a month, he 
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said: "If I do not go back to Dunburgh at 
once, I think I never shall. And yet if I do 
not I know it mil be the worst thing that ever 
happened to me. Let us go back at once : 
it's my only chance." 

OUve was startled and deeply hurt to hear 
Hugh suddenly talking as though he were 
depressed and unhappy, when to her the last 
month had been simply the most dehghtfol 
time she had ever passed. Her husband was 
enough for her. Why should not his wife and 
child be enough for him ? She inclined coldly 
against his wish, and as a compromise they 
stayed another fortnight in Yorkshire. 

At the end of which fortnight they returned 
to Dunburgh, taking up their residence at 
Little Grays. And Hugh seemed to get back 
more quickly the spring to his character ; and 
Olive felt some secret bitterness that it should 
be so— should be so now only, that is. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE TOXJCHSTOHE OP OPPORTUNITY. 

Foi this is love's nobility — 
Not to scatter bread and gold, 
Goods and raiment boi^bt and sold ; 
But to hold fast his iimple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence, 
And with hand, and body, and blood. 
To make his bosom-counsel good. 
For he that feeds men serreth few ; 
He serves all who dares bo true. 

BiALPH Waldo Eubrsoit. 

DuiuHQ the whole period of Hugh's imprison- 
ment, the man Raymond had given no sign 
even of existence. The poUce were disposed 
to think he was dead. 

But not two months from the time of Hugh's 
trial, Mr. Fleetwood had carefully guarded in- 
formation given him of the whereabouts of his 
son, who was spoken of as lying iU of a mortal 
disorder, and as suffering the extremest desti- 
tution. 
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Mr. Fleetwood went to the northern town 
indicated to him, and found the case as re- 
presented. Travelling slowly homewards, he 
brought Bernard to Dunburgh House in 
strictest privacy, and for the few remaining 
weeks of his life tended him with, utmost care. 
It is not a pleasant matter to dwell on. His 
weakness made Bernard Fleetwood quieter 
and more tractable ; but whether he went to 
the grave an altered man or not I cannot say. 
OUve came down from London to see him 
once before he died; she tried very hard to 
forgive him, so I think she must have suc- 
ceeded. 

Before his death it became known to the 
authorities that he was come home to his 
father's house. But out of regard to Mr. 
Fleetwood's great trial, and in consideration 
of his own hopeless state, no steps were taken 
to arrest him. 

The poHce believed Eaymond dead also. 
When the Nobles had been back in Dunburgh 
about five weeks, Hugh, walking home to 
Little Grays to dinner in the dusk of the 
November evening, accompanied by Jonas, 
who was taking directions for the morrow, a 
part of the way — stopped for a few minutes 
for a word with Will Stedman (John Sted- 
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man's nephew, of Southwich), who was 
driving into the town in order to attend A 
masonic dinner, set for that evening at the 
Crown hotel. Whilst his master was engaged 
with his friend, Jonas walked slowly on. As 
Hugh, quitting Will Stedman, went his way 
to rejoin Jonas, a man with a white emaciated 
face, and of evil looks, like some wild beast 
who has been hungering this long time in the 
forest, came from somewhere out of the dusk, 
into the middle of the street, and struck 
Hugh with some sharp weapon twice. Hugh 
ran forward a few paces, cried out "I am 
stabbed," and fell on his hands and knees on 
the ground. 

The man hesitated a moment, and then ran 
forward also, as though he would follow up 
his blows. But now little Jonas, like a wild 
cat, so furious and strong in his fury was he, 
had hiTYi by the back; and Will Stedman, 
hearing the scuffle and the cry, was come to 
Hugh's help. 

Dr. Morris's surgery was not a hundred 
yards off, and they took Hugh in there. It 
was found that he was struck in the chest, 
and in the shoulder. The shoulder wound 
was the more serious of the two ; but had n^^ 
it been for his pocket-book in, the breast-po< 
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of his coat, which appeared to have turned the 
weapon, the wound in the chest, must, it was 
thought, have heen fatal to him. 

He was ahle to he moved to Little Grays 
before a week was over, and his wound healed 
rapidly. In a very few weeks he was about 
agaiQ, a good deal blanched, and somewhat 
weak still, but surprisingly little the worse 
for his injuries. 

The man Baymond, for that it was lie and 
none else wiU at once have been seen, had 
had his last try for revenge, and tad failed — 
as may all such fail — ^miserably. Hugh had 
not even the paia of appearing against him, 
for before he was strong enough to have done 
so, Raymond's much-taxed constitution gave 
way, and affcer a short illness the world was 
well rid of him. 

Olive was very much upset by the untoward 
occurrence. She seemed to think, that if they 
had not come back to Dunburgh it might 
never have happened. She said nothing but 
misfortune had befallen Hugh since the very 
first of his coming to Dimburgh ; the place 
could never again be to her what it once was. 
It was of no avail that Hugli said gallantly, 
he must be allowed to differ from her; he 
must be allowed to consider that what V 
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gained in coming to Dunbnrgli, far outweighed 
anything he had suffered — she took a quiet, 
but deep-seated dislike to the place, and all 
through that "winter steadily advanced her 
wish that they should quit it. 

Mr. Fleetwood, advised to try a more 
southerly climate for the cold months of the 
year, had leased his factory, and was down in 
Hampshire, staying for the present with his 
cousin, the admiral-superintendent. When- 
ever Olive expressed more than her passive 
dislike to Dunburgh, she seemed to wish that 
they should sever themselves entirely from 
the brewery business in Anguish-street, and- 
their means being enough for them to live 
upon very comfortably^ did they desire it — 
follow her father into the south of England, 
when they could take time to look about them, 
and form their plans for the future. 

She was so steadfast in her wish, and Hugh 
found it so impossible to yield to it, that it 
grew with them into cause of positive estrange- 
ment. She thought he did not consider her 
as he ought. She brooded over the bitter 
disappointment it was to her, that after their 
three years' separation so heavy to bear, they 
should be re-united only to find themselves 
in so little harmony with each other. She 
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brooded over it tmtil more and more jealousy 
entered into "^her pasfiionate, dangerously- 
absorbing love for her husband. She ooldly 
mthhold herself from, wh^n he/tried to engage 
her in, the interests he sought 4o make for 
himself in Jthe -town and district. That his 
life should take ^root here, was ^the ^reverse of 
what she desired. Her difficulty aad defection 
was a great trial to- Hugh, rwhen he wanted 
nonesuch. It almost seemed that . the judg- 
ment of the other cgirls of Dunburgh on the 
engagement in its very beginning, was, after 
aU, juster than that of mine aod others, who 
thought we know her .better; and that their 
prophecies of Hugh and^ OUve'e >turmng-out 
an ill-assorted -couple, vwould fcome -lonly too 
true. 

And h^>it not been for courage- and^ manli- 
ness in Hugh, more i than common^ and ' cha- 
racter in' Olive great6r< than one might think, 
their kindness^to '^ each other might well (in 
spite of the lov^ ithat we must still suppose to 
have its latent life scarcely less strong) have 
dwindled^ down into: that omlovely putting-up 
with eaeh- other, which comes to be the expe- 
dient <rf too many married pepjde, their &st 
illusion over— ^and which some, disbelieving, in 
there comes only worse fm them. 
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" We all hide from one another. We have 
all secrets. We ^are all »alone. We sin by 
ourselves, and, let .us trust,. repent too. Yon- 
der dear woman would give her foot to spare 
mine a twinge of. the gout, but when I have 
thd fit, the pain is^in my slipper." 

Notwithstanding the absolute pathetic truth 
of which, there are people who know that life 
may be more 4ihan>beaa:able,>may be something 
very fine aud sweet, with amarveUous recom- 
pensing . power. - tAnd there are more people 
who do not know this, yet Jiver as though, they 
knew it. 

Hugh Noble had a. big heart ;- big enough 

to hold his wife and bis <;work too. And he 

hated .the idea that, he and his wife should get 

more and more* wrong with each, other .after 

this stupid, ^useless fashion, .He could not 

but/think/iit would .be a cowardly * desertion 

from duty, fi^r them to /leave Dunburgh just 

now. It /pleased him ill* to reflect on what 

influences of theirs and those belongdng to 

Miem, would be mosii>^ lastitig -in the town, did 

they quit it at this time. He thought it very 

ineimibent on ^them to establish themselves, 

upright-living people, amongst those who must 

have suffered many severe shocks to their 
principles through what had come on Hugh 
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because of Bernard Fleetwood's sins. He 
knew by himself how men have a terrible 
eagerness to find themselves weaker than cir- 
cumstances — even whilst they experience a joy 
perfect and supreme, does any one of their mil- 
lions, by his life, give their conclusion the lie. 

And yet he could not consent to see himself 
and his wife drifting away from each other. 

So at last, when he could let it go on no 
longer, he one day said some very serious, 
even stem things to Olive ; and ended by say- 
ing, that if she should tell him she still wished 
they should leave Dunburgh, he would no 
longer oppose their doing so» He did not ask 
her reply then„ but went to his business as 
usual. She was frightened and experienced a 
severe pang that her husband should have 
spoken thus to her. Yet fcom the very first 
she found it impossible to resent his having 
done so as an injury : on the contrary, she 
co^d not but feel'^was being ve^ Sd and 
true to her. 

And so at night, when he returned home, 
she came to him, and very humbly and with 
many bitter tears, owned that she had been 
mistaken and very wrong, and very wicked. 
And she said also that she was not nearly good 
enough wife for him. But that he would not 
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at all allow, was resolute in differing from 
most absolutely. And she found that if she 
did not wish him to establish a quarrel with 
her in good earnest, she must not think so 
either. 

And that Hugh was wise and right in the 
one thing as in the other, time has shown. I 
know of no two people who live to better pur- 
pose than do Mr. and Mrs. Noble of Little 
Grays. If Hugh Noble has wide, fearless 
views above the common run, and an origina- 
ting mind, Olive Noble is exceedingly truthful 
and heedful, and her very strictness is of value 
to her husband. She has a narrower nature 
than he. (Whether from difference of faculty 
or of education, women, with the rarest ex- 
ceptions, are not so large-hearted as are the 
better sort of men). Yet what she once 
understands she never looses hold of, and 
most patiently and even laboriously does she 
strive to imderstand. It seems to me that in 
much that they do, these two, he goes forward 
and then waits for her, kindlily, and with 
honour and not disdain. And she looks 
awhile and then comes to him. And some- 
times they have to retrace their steps to- 
gether. 

Hugh has brought many new elements into 
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Dunburgli. Though he is not one to go with 
the crowd, he has no objection to having, in 
the course of things, the crowd turning aside 
to where he is.. Amongst other undertakings, 
Charles Swales and he have built a chemical 
manufactory down on the marshes beyond 
Little Grays, near the Lady's Bridge. And 
in consequence of what is going on there, we 
confidently expect to awake some fijie morning 
soon, either famous or blown up in the air. 

Young Morris, Dr. Morris's son and Mary's 
brother, is manager. General Marsland and 
Professor Hepplestone come down occasion- 
ally, and, together with Charles Swales and 
Hugh, spend whole days there. 

And Olive has no atom of jealousy because 
of these things, but understands and respects 
the spirit of them ; and is proud of, and greatly 
believes in, the life her husband lives, with his 
eyes ever towards the New World that each 
man has to his goal — ^inexistent tUl then, as 
the poets have said was Columbus' New 
World, until his "pure madness" in sailing 
straight on into chaos, when to reward biTn it 
then first saw the sim. 
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Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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and sea." — Echo, 
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GRAYWORTH : a Story of Country Life. By OABwr 
HA2LEWO0D. 3 vote., Sls. Od. 

"Carey Hazlewood has a keen eye for character, ftiid can write "weB. 
The contrast between the practical and the ideal life, as e:cemplified in 
the characters of Dr. Perry and Mr. Benson, the over-conBcientibTUi 
curate, is admirably drawn." — Examiner. 

" Many traces of good feeling and good taste, little touches of quiet 
humour, denoting kindly observation, and a genuine love of the 
^sountty "^-Standard. 

" There is something idylio in the chapter in which Abel Armstrong's 
wooing is described, and nothing could be prettier than the way in 
which Miss Mary Anna Brown contrives to let the simple-minded 
curate imderstand that she loves him, and that imless he returns her 
love she must die." — Athenoeian. 
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ERCY LOOKHART. By F. W. Baxtbb. 2 vols., 21s. 



" A bright, fresh, healthy story. .... The book is eminently 
readable. . . . Soma readers will perhaps wish that it filled three 
volumes instead of two. It is not often that we see ground for echoing 
Bach a wish, but in the present instance it is both just and natural iS 
do so." — Standard. 

''Mr. Frank Baxter, unfortunately some time deceased, was a 
member of the locally-influential and much-respected family in Dundee 
of that name, and devoted himself in the intervals of business to literaiy 
pursuits. As an interesting work of fiction, fresh, breezy, and healthful 
in style and mordl,.we heartily commend 'Percy Lockhart.'" — Edin- 
burgh OouraiU. 

" After the perfumed atmosphere of many recent novels, it is really 
refreshing to get a breath of mountain air. The author writes like a 
gentleman. " — AtJienceum. 

" The novel altogether deserves praise. It is healthy in tone, interest- 
ing in plot and incident, and generally so well written that few persons 
would be able justly to find fault with it." — Scotsman. 

'* Few better novels in these days find their way into circulating 
libraries, and we cannot doubt its success. If a story which holds the 
leader, though it has no dash of sensationalism — ^if graphic portraitures 
d character, and lively, thoughtful, and instructive colloquies, and 
animated and accurate descriptions of varied scenery, entitle a work of 
fiction to favoaitible reception — ^this one has a good claim.*' — Dundee 
Courier. 
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<< ThiB powerfully- written tale is founded on facte connected with 
that unsettled period of Irish history which succeeded the Rebellion 
of 1798 The interest of a well-managed and very com- 
plicated plot is sustained to the end ; and the fresh, healthy tone of 
the book, as well as the command of language possessed by its author 
•in such a remarkable degree, will insure for it a wide popularity, as it 
contrasts strongly with the vapid and sentimental, as well as with tine 
sensational publications so rife at the present day." — Morning Poat, 

THE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Farbbrother. 
2 vols., 2l8. 

*' There is much cleverness in this novel There is 

' certainly promise in the author." — Oraphie. 

** There is no little novelty and a large fund of amusement in * The 
Sedgeborough World.' " — lUutt/rated London Newt, 

aONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21b. 

" The novel has merit, and is very readable.'* — Echo, 
'* A well-principled and natural story." — Athenceum. 
. ** A fair, readable, business-like, well-ending love story. .... The 
volumes bear no author's name, but that does not interfere with the 
interest of them." — Illustrated London Newt. 

^' A good and well-told story of modem life, with characters that 

interest and a plot that stimulates The novel is to be com^ 

mended ; and readers in search of amusement will do well to place its 
name in their lists." — Sunday Times. 

" The reader is not taken into scenes of poverty or wretchedness, but 
- kept in rich drawing-rooms and well appointed country-houses, while 
every character in whom any interest can be taken reaches the height 
of good fortune and happiness before leaving the stage." — Olobe, 

** A pleasant and readable little story The incidents are 

natural, and the plot, though slight, is well contrived and well worked 
out, so that they may be fairly left to the reader's own quiet investiga- 
tion and judgment." — Standard 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT. 
By the Authoress of « What Her Face Said." 10s. 6d. 

*' The observation of men and women, the insight into motives^ the 
aoalysiB of what is called character, all these show that half a century's 
experience has not been thrown away on the writer, and through her 
may suggest much that will be appreciated by her readers." — Athenaumm 
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THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Moottn. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

''A most exciting novel — ^tihe best on our list. It may be fairly 
reoommended as a very extraordinary book.** — John Bull. 

''A stirring drama, with a number of closely-connected scenes, in 
which there are not a few legitimately sensational situations. There 
are many spirited passages." — PMic Opinion. 

** This is a good novel. . . . The descriptions of country life are 
80 spirited that the book may be read from beginning to end with 

unflagging interest The character of the heroine is alao 

attractive and winning. The work is, imdoubtedly, one to be sought 
for at the libraries." — Sunday Times. 

" Shows very considerable marks of the ability of the author. The 
writing of the story is very brisk. The story wiU be read with interest 
by that very numerous class who devour all such books with great 
eagerness, if they but contain something of mystery and a good deal df 
interest. Both these are found in Mr. Hostyn's book, and therefore it 
should be a favourite with the class to whom allusion has been made." — 
Scotsman. 

WILL SHE BEAU IT 1 A Tale of the Weald. 3 vols*, 
81b. 6d. 

** This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 

interest sustained throughout A pleasant, readable book, 

such as we can heartily recommend as likely to do good service in the 
dull and foggy days before us." — Spectator. 

** Written with simplicity, good feeling, and good sense, and marked 
throughout by a high moral tone, which is all the more powerful from 
never being obtrusive The interest is kept up with increas- 
ing power to the last." — Standard. 

*' The story is a love tale, and the interest is almost entirely confined 
to the heroine, who is certainly a good girl, bearing unmerited sorrow 
with patience and resignation. The heroine's young friend is also 
attractive. ... As for the seventh commandment, its breach is not 
even alluded to." — Athenasum. 

** There is abundance of individuality in the story, the characters are 
all genuine, and the atmosphere of the novel is agreeable. It is really 
interesting. On the whole, it may be recommended for general 
perusal." — Sunday Times. 

'* ' Will She Bear it ? * is a story of English country life. . . . It is 
no small praise to say that the tone of the book throughout is thoroughly 
pure and healthy, without being either dull or namby-pamby." — TZIut- 
irated Meview. 

** A story of English country life in the early part of this century, 
thoroughly clever and interestiag, and pleasantly and naturally told. 

In every way we entertain a very high opinion of thiCi 

book." — Oraphic. 
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th:e3 insidious thief : 

a TALB VOE 9TOBES JPOLSB. 
BY ONaa OF THEMStBIiVES. 

'dmni.SvQy 6s. Second Edition. 



^Ougfat (to Im 'in tli0 htmdM of fivery temparanoa leoturtr and 
MMumary in'thfl kingdoni, and in eveiy JfeohaDiiCB* Institute ^btmtjg 
§eirh is an ahle, tntdrestingt and persuasive volume on the evils of strong 
Mnk, that canaoi fail to do muioh good." — 0<MtH Circular, 

^ HaTO we here a new writer or a pnMitised hand turned to a aeir 
Bubjeet? In either oase we oongraiulate joumelves apon our good 
fortune. We do not hesitate to characterise ' The Insidious Thief' mt 
a most original and powerful book. .... The only disappoint- 
meat felt on eonduding the perusal of the last diapter was that a 
story so humorous and pathetic, so powerful and absorbing, had eoma 
to an end,"-^The Templar. 

" Few will take it up without going right through it with a^dity, and 
nithout being converted to teetotaliW — ^feeling a deeper hatred to that 
frightful and damnable vice which works such terrible results. , • . 
Our temperance readers ought to get this book and lend it to all thdr 
friends." — LUeimy World. 

*' The power with which this stonr is wrought out is very remarkable, 
and its pages literally sparkle with home truths and loving sympathies. 
From the first chapter to the last the interest of the reader is unflsg- 
f^gly sustained. The characters are full of life, energy, and reality. 
We take to our hearts, as it were, the eccentric old sailor, Uncle Wood. 
« ^ . . . We heartily recommend * The Insidious Thief ' to all who 
^rish to do battle with the iniquitous and evil-propagating drinkin|f 
customs of our age. It will arm them with many a keen and trenchant 
ipsapon for the bottle that must be fought.">-£'ji^2itA Good Templur. 

^ 'The Insidious Thief ' is a protest against the prevalent abuse «f 
strong drinks. We see on the title page that it is a 'Tale for Humble 
Folks, written by One of Themselves ; ' and, we think, the iimple 
earnestness of the style will bring its advice home to its readers among 
Hie lower classes. The author does not fall into the common error ot 
eondemning every man who drinks a glass of beer — ^that wholesale 
condemnation does a great deal more harm than good. There are sane 
iKMBoroas touches in it, and the character of Uncle Wood, the sailor, 
ii ODceUently drawn. . • . We recommend this volume warmly te 
•m- readers. It is excellently printed end el^^tly bound."— X^oyiTs 
Weeldy Hetoapaper, 
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** We are h&tuBA tO'My'thntft Isiii'VOi&e 'Mspeeta'^miy powerful, and 
4ii no fienae the ^ordiuai^ temj^WMUMe taie'«*4f by tiist k memt a haah 
lOf fireak and unnalttrally overdmwn ^Nntndts cad long inoonsequeiit 
mfmoniBingB. This stofy i» «ar«£u% «nittin, saad dearly by a practased 
4Mnd, who knowB low- life w^, both in ite wartit and 'beisfc aspects, and 
who can artistically seleotand oondeniie,«x)d thus gain forcible diamatao 
effects, not unrelieved occasionally by a self-oontroUed humour, which 
:would be sardonic now And then, were it not that it is purified by the 
vministakable presence of a cerUin patient wisdom which waits for 
i>esults. Here and there this writer, when dealing with certain types, 
zeminds us, in his reeuzxing .sudden quaintness of touch, of Mr. Henzy 
^olbeach ; and again, in his power of deepening an impression by a 

Jiubtle representation of detail, of Mr. Fargeon A book of 

this sort idiould be tested by iJie whole impression produced ; and in 
this respect it stands the test well — better ihan any other temperanee 
4Hi0Ty we remember to have read. It is, in truth, valuable also for 
practical hints ; and, in the best f onn, sels forth lessons which most of 
us would be better to remember, with regard to adverse influences at 
vork among the struggling classes." — Nonconformist 

** "Rere is an excellent temperance tale from the pen of a ready and 
powerful writer, issued by a publisher not connected with the temperance 
movement. The tale is one of great interest, and deserves the hearty 
patronage of the temperance public." — The Temperance Jtecord. 

" The thief here pourtrayed is that very insidious one, drink— or the 
habit of drinking — which, in truth, robs a man of everything. Written 
for humble folks, by one of themselves, the story cannot tah. to have a 
good and wholesome influence among the class for whom it is intended. 
One good feature in it, as distinguished from temperance stories 
generally, is that, though it paints the drunkard's fate as black as 
possible, it restores him repentant to his friends and to his position in 
society." — Standard, 

" A very remarkable tale concerning a man who, being in a respectable 
situation, lost it, and brought himself and his family to ruin by 
drunkenness ; and afterwards recovered himself by total abstinence. 

The author displays considerable power of narration, and 

carries the reader along with unflagging interest to the end 

We should be glad to see a new and cheaper edition obtaining (what it 
well deserves) a large circulation. The graphic faculty of the author, 
as displayed in more than one character and scene, should be cultivated 
and encouraged, and particularly when it is exercised in a good cause." 
— The Woitchman, 

" This is described on the title page as 'A Tale for Humble Folks by 
One of Themselves,' but it may be read with interest by all conditions of 
people, aiyl with advantage to some of them. The taJe is told with 
genuine feeling always, and occasionally with a quaint humour which 
readers wOl admire. There are some admirably drawn characters 

introduced " — The News of the World, 

t . - ■ 
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"This is a tempennce tale of more than ordinary ability. .... 
,He (the author) writes with an earnestness and vigour which cannoft 
. &dl to make a profound impression on his readers. .... Many 
of the characters are well drawn, and much humour is developed in the 
.sketeh of Unde Wood — a second edition, on a small scale, of the 
.'inimitable Captain Cuttle." — The Zeeda Mercury, 

" In plain and simple language, without the least attempt at littraiy 
art or adornment, the author of this brief story tells the history of a 

' family of which he was the eldest son. The story is that of a clerk in 
hxmible circumstances, whose home consists of two rooms in the heart of 
the city of London. Here, with his young wife and two children, he enjovs- 

. much true domestic happiness, until he becomes acquainted with the 
'insidious thief.' .... He falls ; and the chapters in which this 
part of the story is told lead us to expect something much more care- 
fully worked out, fuller in detail, and abounding in dramatic writing, 

. from the pen of this author at a future day The book is 

right in tone, and sufficiently entertaining to make readers desire a 

"further acquaintance with its writer. Temperance people ought to 
have their attention called to the Insidious Thief, which will form an 
excellent addition to the stock of tales advocating their principles." — 

.The Derby Mercury, 
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PUTTYPUT'S PEOTEGEE; 

. OR,. 

ROAD, RAIL, AND RIVER: 

A HXTMOBOUS STORY IN THREE BOOKS. 

BY HENRY GKOROE CHURCHILL. 

lg\rol. Crown 8vo (uniform with "The Mistress of Langdale Hall")» with 
14 Illtistrations by Walus Hackat. Post free, 4s. Second Edition. 



THE FOTTBTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. The Voyage of Discovery (Frontispiece). 

2* The Escape from Bortonbrook Ayslum (Vignette). 

8. In a Garret near the Sky. 

4. The Happy Family, 

5. The Road ! Hunted Down ! Gbne Away. 

6. The Lucky Number. 

7. Bob Bembrow*s Party. 

8. Bob and Dollops. 

9. The Devonsherry Brothers. 

10. A Waif from the Ocean. 

11. Slitherem thinks Half a Loaf better than no Bread. 

12. The Dissolution of Partnership. 

13. The Particular Purpose. 

14. The River ! All's Well that Ends Well. 

** Admirably got up as regards paper, printing, and binding. . . . 
Readable and interesting; very much superior to the ordinary ruck of 
rubbish which loads the shelves of the circulating libraries." — Court 
Circular, 

*< There is a dass of readers that this novel will suit to a nicety. It 
IB full of incidents and episodes. Eor those fond of light reading it 
possesses peculiar advantages. If it be true, as we often hear, tiiat 
tastes differ on most subjects, there will be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the merits of '^Puttyput's Prot^g^.* ** — Weekly Times^ 

' ** It is impossible to read * Puttyput's Protdg^e * without being reminded 
at every turn of the contemporary stage, and the impression it leaves on 
the mind is very similar to that produced by witnessing a whole 
evening's entertainment at one of our popular theatres." — E3u), 
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Just publiflhed, in one hsndBome volome, witii 'BVontispieoe and 
Vignette by PsBCiyAL Skelton. Price Four Shillings, post fret. 

THE 

MISTRESS Of LANGDALE HALL: 

▲ BOUANCE OF THE WEST BIDING. 

BY ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, 

Author of '^ Smugglers and Foresters," ''Fabian*s Tower/' ete. 



(From THE SATURDAY REVIEW.) 

Generally speaMng, in criticising a noTel we confine our observations 
to the merits of the author. In this case we must make an exception, 
and say something, as to the publisher. The Mittress of Langdale ffall 
does not come before us in the stereotyped three-volume shape, with 
rambling type, ample mai^gins, and nominally a guinea and a half to 
pay. On the contrary, this new aspirant to public admiration appears 
in the modest guise of a single graceful volume, and we confess that 
we are disposed to give a kindly welcome to the author, because we 
may flatter ourselves that she is in some measure a protigie of our own. 
A few weeks ago an article appeared in our columns censuring the 
prevailing fashion of publishing novels at nominal and fancy prices. 
Kecessarily, we dealt a good deal in commonplaces, the absurdity of the 
fashion being so obvious. We explained, what is well known to every 
one interested in the matter, that the regulation price is purely illusory. 
The publisher In reality has to drive his own bargain with the libraries, 
who naturally beat him down. The author suffers, the trade suffers, 
«nd the libraries do not gain. Arguing that a palpaUe absurdity muafc 
be exploded some daytmless all the world is qualified fcfr Bedlam, We 
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|rii ovamiiyim on toleraUij sKte ground when w^. ventured to piiedict «Q 
approachivg revolutionr Judging; from the preface to thia book^^v^ 
may oonjecturo^ that it waa. partly on our hint that Mr, Tinaley haa. 
BHblished* Asal} propheta must weloome eyonta th$t.teud.to tho 
speedy aecpn^ptUshwent^of their predictions, we confeia«L eunelyea grat^i-. 
4ed by the. proooiptitude with which Mr. Tiualey haa. acted*, aud. wt, 
heartily wish hia yenture succeas. He recognises that a refpjmatiQA kl 
radical must be a work of time, and at first may possibly seem to defeatt 
i^ object. For it ia plain that the public must first be converted to a. 
ptoper regard for its own interests ; and, by changing the borrowings 
t(x the buying system, must come in to bear the puhUshei: out. Ha 
must look, zxioreover, tpthe support and imitation of his brethren, of 
the trade. We doubt not he. has. made the^ venture-after aU due deli- 
berati<m, and that we may rely on his determination seconding hia^ 
enterprise. All prospectuses of new undertakings t^nd naturally to* 
exaggeration, but success will be well worth the waiting ior, should it 
be only the shadow of that on which Mr. Tinsley- reckons. He gives, 
seme surprising figures ; he states some startling facts ; and, as a-, 
practical many he draws some practical conclusions. He quotes a state* 
ment of Mr. Charles Beade's, to the effect that three publisheiis in the 
XMted States had disposed of no less than 370,000 copies of Mr. Readers . 
latest novel. He estimates that the profits on that sale — the book beiug 
published at a dollar — ^must amount to £25,000. Mr. Beade, of ooune^ 
has a name, and we can conceive that his faults and blemishes may 
positively reconmiend themselves to American taste. But Mr. Tinsley- 
remarks that if a publisher could sell 70,000 copies in any caae, there 
would still be ££^,000 ot clear gain ; and, even if the new system had a 
much more moderate success than that, all parties would still profit 
amazingly. For Mr. Tinsley calculates the profits of a sale of 2,000 
copies of a three-volume edition at £1,000, and we should fancy the 
experience of most authors would lead them to believe he overstates it» 
It will be seen that at all events the new speculation promises bril- 
liantly, and reason and common sense conspire to tell us that the 
reward must come to him who has patience to wait. Palmam gut 
meruUferat, and may he have his share of the profits too. Meanwhile, 
here we have'the first volume of Mr. Tinsley*8 new series in most legible 
type, in portable form, and with a sufficiently attractive exterior. The 
price is four shillings, and, the customary trade deduction being made 
to circulating libraries, it leaves them without excuse should they deny 
it to the order of their customers* 
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We should apologise to Iffiss Kettle for keeping her waiting while we^ 
discuss business matters with her pubHsher. But she knows, no doubt' ' 
that there are times when business must take precedence of pleasure,' 
and conscientious readers are bound to^ dispose of the preface before 
proceeding to the book. For we may say at once that we have found 
pleasure in reading her story. In the first place, it has a strong and' 
natural local colouring, and we always like anything that gives a book 
individuality. In the next, there is a feminine grace about her pictures ' 
of nature and delineations of female character, and that always makes a 
story attractive. Finally, there is a certain interest that carries us' 
along, although the story is loosely put together, and the demands on 
our credulity are somewhat incessant and importunate. The scene ia ' 
laid in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; nor did it need the dedication of 
the book to tell us that the author was an old resident in the county. 
With considerable artistic subtlety she lays her scenes in the very con- 
fines of busy life. Cockneys and professional foreign tourists are much 
in the way of believing that the manufacturing districts are severed 
from the genuinely rural ones by a hard-and-fast line ; that the demons 
of cotton, 'coal, and wool blight everything within the scope of their 
balefurinfluence. There can be no greater blunder ; native intelligence 
might tell us that mills naturally follow water power, and that a broad 
stream and a good fall generally imply wooded banks and sequestered 
ravines, swirling pools, and rushing rapids. Miss Kettle, as a dweller in 
the populous and flourishing West Riding, has learned all that of course. 
She is aware besides of the power of contrast ; that peace and solitude 
are never so much appreciated as when you have jiist quitted the bustle 
of life, and hear its hum mellowed by the distance. Romance is never 
so romantic as when it rubs shoulders with Ihe practical, and sensation 
''piles itself up" when it is evolved in the centre of commonplace 
life 

Although, however, the story unquestionably often loses in interest 
by the very efforts made to excite it, still it is interesting, and very 
pleasantly written, and for the sake of both author and publisher we 
cordially wish it the reception it deserves. 

''The most careful mother need not hesitate to place it at once in 
the hands of the most unsophisticated daughter. As regards the 
publisher, we can honestly say that the type is clear and the book well 
got up in every way.'' — Athenceum. 

" There is a naturalness in this novel, published in accordance with 
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Sir. Tinsley'B very wholesome one-volumed syBtem, whiclL will attract 
many quiet readers. We will] just express our satisfaction at the . 
portable and readable size.of the book." — S^pecUAor* 

•** The Mistress of Langdale Hall" is a bright and attractive story, 
which can be read from beginning to end with pleasure." — Daily Newtm . 

''A charming 'Romance of the West Riding,* full of grace and 
pleasing incident. Miss Kettle's language is smooth without being 
forcible, and is quiet and sparkUng, in character with the nature of her 
novel" — Public Opinion, 

" The story itself is really weU told, and some of the characters are 
delineated with great vividness and force. The tone of the. book is 
high. The writer shows considerable mastery of her art." — Nonccn- 
formist. 

" Itis a good story, with abundant interest, and a purity of thought 
and language which is much rarer in novels than it ought to be. The 
volume is handsomely got up, and contains a well-drawn vignette and 
frontispiece." — Scotsman, 

*' Not only is it written with good taste and good feeling, it is never 
duU, while at the same time it is quite devoid of sensationalism or 
extravagance. It deals with life in the West Riding, and the descriptions 
of the authoress show a real affection for the rich woodlands and wild 
hills, and still more for the quaint old mansions of Yorkshire." — Olobe. 

"The book is admirably got up, and contains an introductory circular 
by the publisher." — Civil Service Oazette. 

*'The book is a model of what a cheap novel should be." — Pub- 
lishers* Circular. 

''A circular from the publisher precedes the opening of the novel, 
wherein the existing conditions of novel-publishing are concisely set 
forth. It is ably and smartly written, and forms by no means the 
least interesting portion of the contents of the volume. We strongly 
recommend its perusal to novel readers generally." — WeUhmaru 

" Few will take up this entertaining volume without feeling compelled 
to go through with it. We cannot entertain a doubt as to the success 
of this novel, and the remarks made by the publisher in his prefatory 
circular are of the most sensible and practical kind." — Hull Packet, 

''For this district the 'Mistress of Langdale Hair has a peculiar 
interest." — Leeds Mercury. 
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